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HOW SHALL WE BE BETTER? 

«* Some greater interest was at stake, some mightier cause than 
ever yet the sword had pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed.”— 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 
InDIVIDUAL men have at all times been making this 
inquiry, and following it out with more or less ad- 
vantage to themselves. But now there seems 3 dis- 
position in whole nations to go into the question, and, 
if a satisfactory answer to it can be obtained, to pur- 
sue the means pointed out with such an unanimity 
and entireness of purpose, as must make the attain- 
ment of the object much more likely. Men are be- 
coming sensible in many parts of the world at once, 
that they never have yet made that use of their own 
powers and capacities, and of the earth, which they 
were empowered by nature to do, and that, through 
ignorance and its mighty train of evils, they have 
wanted large enjoyments which were originally de- 
signed for them. They are gradually awaking to a 
consciousness that infinite sums of ability for high 
thought, and of capability of high enjoyment, have 
been created in vain; and though they are not yet 
well aware of any means by which further waste in 
these matters may be prevented, they are at least 
anxious to discover them, and in the mind for acting 
upon them when they shall be discovered. Social im- 
provement, in short, is the ruling thought by day, 
and dream by night, of the present generation ; every 
speculation which professes that aim, however erro- 
neously it may pursue it, is eagerly grasped at; and 
much of both good and ill is at present resulting from 
the inquiry. In the hope of directing that part of the 
public mind which we address into right channels, 
and thereby aiding, in however humble a degree, in 
so good a cause, we shall, in this and the subsequent 
articles, combine a few thoughts on the subject, partly 
from the speculations of others, and partly from our 
own. 
It must be obvious to all who have duly reflected on 
the circumstances of man, and his history, so far as 
known, that his early condition was that of an improve- 
able savage, placed upon a world in that respect re- 
sembling himself, an improveable waste. We can easily 
suppose that a Power which was adequate to the crea- 
tion of such a savage and such a waste, might have, 
with nogreater difficulty, made the one a fully moralised 
being, and the other a fully cultivated surface. But in 
such a constitution of things, all would have remained 
for ever in a torpid and stationary condition ; all that 
wonderful balance of motives and aims, that beautiful 
system of moral dynamics, which now render man so 
interesting a being, would have been wanting: he 
would not have required to be any thing more than a 
mere mollusca, muscleless, nerveless, boneless, unir- 
radiated with any trace of mind save the simple ca- 
pacity of enjoyment. By what appears to human 
reason a much higher and worthier exercise of Divine 
Intelligence, he was invested with powers which his 
necessities and desires were to bring into exertion, 
and placed in a world possessed of almost infinite latent 
bounties, that only required the exertions of his mind 
and body to bring them into use. Each was mutually 
fitted jor the other, with a felicity of adaptation ex- 
tending from the greatest to the least of the details of 
creation, and which, in as far as it implied a fore- 
knowledge uf an illimitable series of operations, seemed 
destined to be an everlasting subject of admiration 
and gratitude on the part of man towards his Creator. 
Though thus bountifully provided for, man was 
left to discover the use of every part of his own na- 
ture, and every property of the earth, by his own in- 


was to do every thing for himself. With great pains, 
and in the face of many obstructions, he has advanced 
a certain way in the ascertainment of those laws, in 
nature and in himself, which, being observed, con- 
duce to his happiness, and, being neglected or un- 
known, operate to his hurt. But it is only a certain 
way. He is still a stranger to much of himself and 
of the world, and accordingly wants much good and 
suffers much evil which he would otherwise obtain 
and avoid. A vast amount of both physical and moral 
good still lies before him, as the prize of further ac- 
tivity and further mental cultivation ; and he is still 
subject to many distresses and difficulties, which it 
will only need an improved morality and wisdom to 
obviate. The greatest difficulties lay in the earlier 
part of his career, when the majority of the ignorant 
and wicked were easily able to check the operations 
of the enlightened and good ; and some of what are 
now considered as the simplest elements of social 
happiness, required many ages to bring them to 
perfect approval and full action. Generation passed 
after generation in mutual-wrought misery, before so 
obvious a principle as liberty of conscience was any 
where established; and it is not improbable that 
many centuries elapsed before the smallest portion of 
the race observed that there was peace and pleasure 
in letting each man enjoy his own goods. Every 
fresh perception of what is true, has to contend with 
the less true or the altogether false which previously 
existed ; and so much is man, through his blindness, 
the slave of custom, that even habits involving partial 
suffering are sometimes reluctantly exchanged for 
what is clearly agreeable. Man, in short, has evi- 
dently been doomed to struggle leng and hard with 
his own weaknesses and with nature—part of his ge- 
neral destiny of acT1vity—before he should be em- 
powered or fitted fully to enjoy the blessings for which 
he was destined. The very pains which it costs him 
to discover, to know, to be correct, and to realise 
what is offered to him by nature, seem necessary to 
make him perfectly appreciate the advantages of true 
knowledge, of just and kind dealing, and of those 
material bounties which are daily spread before him. 

The most cursory glance at human history must 
satisfy us that knowledge and virtue—the latter being 
enforced in more recent ages by the precepts of a di- 
vine religion—have already done much to neutralise 
both the evil within and the evil without, and pro- 
duced all those advantages which distinguish the ci- 
vilised man living in society from the barbarian of the 
wild. The more fitted that man became to penetrate 
the laws of the material world, so as to turn its good 
things to his advantage—the more able he became, by 
the training of his heart and understanding, to regu- 
late his conduct with a reference to his own remote 
good and the good of his fellow-creatures—the greater 
became his pleasures, and the less the amount of those 
evils, natural and moral, with which nature has sur- 
rounded him. Of course, as knowledge and virtue 
have done us good so far, it may be fairly argued that 
they will benefit us in a still farther degree, and in- 
clude in their blessings a still greater proportion of 
mankind, if their amount be increased, and the space 
which they overspread be extended. 

If these premises be admitted, we have only to in- 
quire, What are the means already in force for keeping 
up moral and intellectual improvement, and how may 
they be increased? The only systematic means already 
in existence in the most of civilised countries, consist in 
a greater or lesser proportion of schools for elementary 
instruccion, seminaries for more advanced students, and 
bodies of clergy of greater or less efficiency. The last 


genuity. No trouble was to be spared to him; he 


nistrations have upon the conduct of their flocks; and 
though they perhaps undervalue the result of their 
exertions, it is undeniable that the number of those 
upon whom neither doctrine nor precept has any effect, 
is very great. The upper seminaries instruct young 
men in various dead languages, together with, in some 
instances, a few branches of miscellaneous knowledge; 
in the most of countries, either what is taught is so 
useless, or it is taught in a manner so little calcu- 
lated to impress the understanding of the student, 
that hardly any ultimate good is derived from it. The 
elementary schools unquestionably do much for man- 
kind ; but here also there are great deficiencies, both 
in the amount of instruction, and in the methods 
chiefly pursued. 

First, with regard to the amount of instruction. 
This is much less, we believe, than the most of our 
readers are aware of. Within the last few years, 
there were, in England, between three and four thou- 
sand parishes, in which there was not a school; and 
at present two millions of the people grow up with- 
out the least tincture of either literature or of syste- 
matic morality. In Scotland, which is erroneously 
supposed to be in an uncommonly fortunate condition 
as to education, there are, in the Highlands, 80,000, 
out of 400,000 people, who have no means of educa- 
tion; while in the rest of the country, though almost 
every body learns to read, the average period of at- 
tendance at school is shown to be far too brief to be 
attended with any general good effects. In Ireland, 
till very lately, the mass of the people were left to 
the care of a poor and despised class of teachers, who 
could only exercise their calling at the hazard of in- 
curring fine and imprisonment. In France, a third 
of the whole. people never cross the threshold of a 
school. Italy, Spain, and Portugal, with a slight 
exception in the first instance, are in a still darker 
‘condition. Overlooking Holland, which, to its credit, 
has a fifth of its population at school, nearly the whole 
of the north of Europe is very imperfectly furnished 
with the means of elementary instruction. The Ger- 
man states alone show any thing like a full and re- 
gular provision for the education of the young. With 
regard to the rest of the world, excepting the United 
States of America, all isdark. The sum of the whole 
is, that only in three states on the face of the earth, 
Prussia, Holland, and America, is there such a pro- 
portion of the people at school, as to show that a 
complete education is furnished or received. 

Let us now look at the quality and tendencies of 
this elementary instruction, and the methods taken 
to communicate it. By a fatal and almost universal 
delusion, attendance at school, and learning to read, 
are considered education. Neither the one nor the 
other is so, no more than drawing a harrow over a 
moss or moor would be agriculture. In all except a 
very few schools, in a very few places throughout the 
earth, learning to read is acquired by exercise of me- 
mory, without the understanding being called into 
play at all; and as it is not followed up by any efforts 
to train the pupil in the proper use of the accomplish- 
ment, it serves little purpose but to beguile grown 
children into an idea that a great duty has been per- 
formed. In all beyond the mere learning to read, no 
relation is observed between the capacity and aptitude 
of the pupil, and the kinds of instruction sought to be 
conveyed: hence the struggle and labour of teach. 
ing, the duties of which have been compared to end« 
less attempts to wash Ethiopians white, and make 
bricks without straw. An endless series of abstrac. 
tions, words to which no ideas are or can be attached, 
rules of which the application is never even by chanes 


universally complain of the litide effect which their mi- 


perceived, form the sum of education; and if a few 
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such things are tolerably learnt by heart, the teacher 
thes the | is all ches can be wished. 
The moral training is a still more dreary affair. We 
seek to impress on ehildren of five years of age doc- 
trines which adults can hardly understand, and, flat- 
tering ourselves that a ‘ot repetition of rules makes 
sure the following of them, leave the real culture of 
the beart and the checking of its many wayward pas 
sions totally out of sight. What we acquire at school, 
in short, either of knowledge or of moral truth, has 
in general so little reference to the aetwual world, that, 
when we enter that great and dangerous arena, we 
have an appropriate stock of knowledge, and a prac- 
tical system of conduct, to be learned of ourselves, as 
we best may; a process so full of difficulties, and at- 
tended with so much of that cost which consists in 
“ bitter experience,” that few men but what look back 
to their school years with grudges and execration. 

Besides the systematic means of youthful training, 
thus shown to be so miserably inadequate to the end, 
there remains the education which the young receive 
from their parents. This, we are inclined to think, 
forms the better part of the education that has hitherto 
existed ; and no one could wish that a kind of instruc- 
tion, so sure, almost, to be pure, and apt to make 
so favourable an impression, should be superseded. 
Home education, however, is calculated to succeed 
better in the formation of moral habits than in the 
communication of knowledge, and at the best it is 
scarcely ever very regular, while in many families it 
is culpably or unavoidably neglected. Parents no 
more than teachers possess a right system, and often, 
notwithstanding great pains, succeed as ill. 

What is it, then, that the young are chiefly in- 
debted to, for that degree of mental enlightenment 
and moral propriety which they at present exhibit 
through life, if it be not to the instructions of the 
pulpit, the school, or the parental dome ? We answer, 
that generation after generation falls into the ranks 
of that which preceded it, contracts from it the pre- 
vailing external habits of religion and morality, such 
as they are, and gathers, partly from reading, and partly 
from the conversation and transactions of daily life, 
acertain extent of knowledge, seldom of a very ex- 
alited kind, but generally fitted in some measure 
for common use. Nine-tenths of men, if they were 
asked to trace the sources of their present stores of 
information and modes of conduct, would teil, that, 
after shaking off the school and all its aimless and 
unmeaning abstractions, they acted as they saw others 
act, and picked up what they know in the manner 
above described. Hence the grovelling and worldly 
nature of our general morality, the superticial and 
imperfect nature of our knowledge: hence the gross 
movey-seeking and unworthy amusements of many of 
our middle and upper classes, and the total deyrada- 
tion and enslavement of their inferiors. Hence is 
the fundamental precept of our religion looked upon 
as a pious dream, not intended to be ever put in prac- 
tice ; and hence the endless wranglings that agitate 
the community, respecting every speculative question, 
even the simplest, which is brought before them. 

Having thus shown the inadequacy of all the pre- 
sent means of intellectual and moral training, we 
shall, in a subsequent article, consider the methods 
which have been pointed out by inquiring minds for 

these comparatively perfect. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
GEOLOGY—MOUNTAINS AND HILLS. 
Wuen we look over a map of the globe, we at once 
perceive that its surface is divided into land and 
water, and that the greater portion of land lies north 
of the equator, or in the northern hemisphere, while 
the greater mass of water lies south of the equator, 
or in the southern hemisphere. It may also be ob- 
served, that the land becomes broader as we advance 
towards the north, and narrower, and even tapering 
to a point, as we proceed towards the south; the 
cause of which peculiar configuration is by no means 
well understood. In consequence of this vast tract of 
land lying in the northern region, it was supposed 
that it must be counterbalanced by a corresponding 
mass of land in the southern region ; and cheered by 
the expectation of making such a discovery, many 
enterprising navigators have performed hazardous 
voyages in search of a southern continent. The in- 
defatigable traveller Couk arrived at the seventy-first 
degree of south latitude, but there only found himself 
surrounded by a vast sea with floating masses of ice, 
and no appearance of land in the distance. More 
recently, another intrepid navigator, Captain Weddel, 
reached so far as the seventy-fifth degree of south la. 
titude, but to his “astonishment found not a single 
piece of field ice, and only four ice islands were in 
sight, even as far as the eye could reach from the mast- 
head.” It is therefore evident, that, even although a 
south continent do exist, which may be to us inac- 
cessible on account of the vast masses of ice, it cannot 
ccupy many thousand square leagues, and would by no 
means, therefore, materially alter the proportion be- 


” §ween the land and sea at present recognised in the two 


hemispheres. It has been calculated that three-fourths 
of the surface of the globe are new oceupied by water, 
and that the mean depth of the ocean is abeut three 
miles; and it has been ingeniously enough argued, 
that in all probability the ocean is less deep towards 
the south than towards the north pole, in consequence 
of which a larger tract of land, lying below the sur- 
face of the Southern Ocean, counterbalances the con- 
tinental mass of land in the northern, which, although 
more elevated, is presumed to be surrounded by a 
deeper sea. There is no doubt but that the bottom 
of the ocean has its mouutains and valleys, even as 
we observe on the surface of the dry land; and to 
their influence may be attributed the direction of its 
deeper currents, exactly as the mountains and valleys 
en the earth’s surface modify the course of the different 
winds which sweep along them. 

The most remarkable elevations on the surface of 
the earth are designated mountains, and they yary 
considerably in the form they assume, their relative 
distribution, their heights, and the rocks which enter 
into their structure. In single mountains which rise 
with a gradual sweep from level ground, we may ob- 
serve in general three parts: the foot, or the gently 
rising portion, near its base; the acelivity, where 
the ascent becomes steeper ; and the summit or apex. 
The foot of a mountain is generally great in wide 
valleys, but proportionally small in narrow valleys. 
Sometimes the mountain wants that gently sloping 
rise termed the foot, and at once rises abruptly and 
almost perpendicularly to its aeclivity ; in which case 
it is said to present a mural ascent. It has been ob- 
served, however, and the fact merits particular no- 
tice, that all the principal mountains have one side 
very steep, and the other more sloping ; thus the Py- 
renees are steeper towards the south than towards the 
north; the Alps, too, present a more precipitous de- 
scent on the Italian side than on the side next Swit- 
zerland. The greater or the lesser inclination of a 
mountain depends, to a certain extent, on the quan- 
tity and nature of the soil with which it is covered. 
According to Humboldt, a slope of even fifteen de- 
grees appears steep, and a declivity of thirty-seven 
degrees so abrupt, that if it be covered with a dense 
sward, it can scarcely be climbed. The inclination of 
the pastures of the Alps seldom exceeds an angle of 
ten or fifteen degrees, and a slope of twenty degrees 
is pretty steep. At an inclination of forty degrees, 
the surface of the ruck is sometimes covered with earth 
bearing a sward; but at a greater inclination the 
rocks are usually destitute of suil and vegetation. It 
may be observed, however, that many of the loftiest 
Alpine trees grow from roots which are comparatively 
smnall, and appear to require little soil. 

The shapes which mountains assume are very va- 
rious, and sometimes fantastical. Their summit is 
occasionally dome-shaped, sometiines table-shaped— 
examples of which will be found in the Isle of Skye; 
sometimes, again, their summit shouts up so as to 
terminate in sharp angles, or so as to appear needle- 
shaped, examples of which are found among the Swiss 
mountains, Osbeck, ia his Travels through China, 
describes mountains presenting the appearance of the 
head of a dragon, a tiger, or a bear. The distinct 
form of a lion presented by Arthur’s Seat is also well 
known. These diversities of the shapes of mountains 
are caused by the nature of the rocks of which they 
may be composed, and the position of their strata. 
The most common shape, however, which mountains 
assume, is the conical, broad at the base and tapering 
upwards, so as to terminate in a more or less pointed 
peak. Isolated mountains, or such as arise singly 
and appear unconnected with any other muuntain, are 
not frequently met with; they are nevertheless found 
in Iceland and in China. When several mountains 
appear together, irregularly disposed, they constitute 
what is called a group of mountains; but when con- 
nected with each other, they extend in a continuous 
line to a considerable distance: they are then described 
as a chain of mountains. From the central or prin- 
cipal mountain chain, other subordinate or secondary 
mountains often branch off in an angular direction ; 
thus the Cordilleras in South America extend along 
many hundreds and even thousands of leagues, form- 
ing a central mountain chain, from each side of which 
ranges of inferior mountains are sent off. Sometimes 
mountain chains appear parallel to each other; the 
Alps in Switzerland and Savoy thus consist of several 
parallel chains of mountains. The subordinate or 
secondary mountain chains diminish, it is to be ob- 
served, in height as they extend from the central or 
main chain. ‘The principal mountains of the world 
appear, by these chains, to be d with each 
other ; the Ural mountains, which separate Asia from 
Europe, send forth a branch towards Nova Zembia, 
and are connected with the ridge of mountains form- 
ing the boundary between Norway and Sweden, and 
a part of Russia. The Alps of Switzerland and Savoy 
are in like manner connected with the mountains ex- 
tending from Germany, Italy, and France, The 
greatest chains of mountains on the surface of the 
globe are ranged in a circle round the Great Ocean 
and Indian Sea, which they surround ; indeed, if we 
fullow the chain from Behring’s Straits to Cape Horn, 
and from the Cape of Good Hope to Bebring’s Straits, 
an arrangement of disposition is observable, which 
has not failed to excite the speculations of observing 


travellers. 
Hills differ from mountains only in the circumstance 
of their not attaining the same helght ; but, like them, 


they are found isolated, in groups, or in a continuous 
chain. Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags present us 
with an example of a group of hills ; but what is meant 
by a hilly country is a country in whieh the hills, 
while very numerous, have no determinate greuping, 
but are scattered and i . Theheights ef moun- 
tains and hills, and indeed of all elevations, whether 
natural or artifieial, are determined by ascertaining 
the extent to which they ascend above the level of the 


sea. 

The highest mountains knewn are the Himalaya in 
Thibet, particularly the Dholagir or White Moun- 
tain, which by one measurement has been ascertained 
to be 26,872 feet, and by another, 28,015 feet high. 
Almost every geographical work contains a table show- 
ing the heights of the different mountains ; therefore, 
into further details on this subject we need not enter. 
It may be observed, however, that, in consequence of 
their very great height, many mountains, when the 
atmosphere is clear, may be seen at a very consider- 
able distance. The Himalaya mountains were seen 
by Sir W. Jones at a distance of 244 miles; Bruce 
saw Mount Ararat 240 miles off; Mount Athos was 
seen by Dr Clarke at a distance of 100 miles ; the Peak 
of the Azores by Don M. Cagigal, 126 ; and Humboldt 
saw the Peak of Teneriffe 160 miles off. Yet, not- 
withstanding the prodigious height whieh these and 
other mountains appear to us, they are in reality not 
sufficiently high to alter in any sensible degree the 
figure of the earth. 

In ascending a mountain, we find that the higher 
we proceed the colder becomes the temperature of the 
surrounding atmosphere, until we at length arrive at 
what is termed the region of al snow, where 
snow will be invariably found at certain seasons of the 
year, or all the year round. The boundary which 
marks the commencement of this region is called the 
snow-line, and estimated according to its height above 
the level of the sea. Thus, under the equator, the 
snow-line is 16,000 feet above the level of the sea ; on 
the Cordilleras 14,069 ; on the Pyrenees 8400, &c. ; the 
snow in all which high regions, it may be observed, is 
particularly white and granular. The position or degree 
of elevation at which the snow-line is found, varies at 
different seasons of the year; but at the equator it 
varies little, owing to the temperature of the climate 
in that region remaining very uniform; this is not 
the case, however, in more temperate regions, where 
the temperature varies considerably according to the 
different seasons, and where the snow-line therefore 
is high in winter and lowin summer. As we advance 
into the higher latitudes, where the temperature is 
uniformly very cold, the snow-line is found still lower ; 
until we come to the arctic regions, where the surface 
of the earth is covered with snow all the year round 
The cause of snow being thus found on mountains at 
a certain height, is, that the sun’s rays do not impart 
any sensible heat until reflected from an opaque body ; 
and the tops of these mountains are above the sphere 
of the heat so reflected. Hence, aéronauts, or persons 
who ascend in balloons, find the temperature become 
extremely cold in proportion as they rise into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. 

In mountainous regions, it frequently happens that 
the snow accumulated on a mountain one to melt 
at the under surface, and then the whole incumbent 
mass falls down into the subjacent valley, where it 
overwhelms the vineyards, cottages, and every object 
within its reach. A calamity of this description befel 
the village of Biel in Switzerland, which contained 
three or four hundred inhabitants. ‘“ One morning,” 
says Carne in his Narrative, “ most of the men were 
at work in the field; few, except the aged or the sick, 
remained within doors; and the former were busied 
in their household occupations. The fall of snow had 
been that year unusually heavy, but it could not be 
conceived that death was to be hurled from the dis. 
tance of two leagues—from the summit of a mountain 
that was not even visible—but so it was. The morn- 
ing was a clear and beautiful one, when those who 
were at work in the field suddenly heard a rushing 
sound, and, looking back, saw an immense body of 
saow issue forth from the mouth of a ravine. It had 
travelled six miles through this ravine from the pre- 
cipice where it fell. The village lay directly under- 
neath, which was immediately ov 
gardens, trees, all disappeared. It was but the work 
of a few moments, for the loosened mass fell with the 
rapidity of a cataract; and the wretched villagers 
looked on the calm and dazzling surface of snow that 
slept horribly on thei> hearths and homes beneath. 
The shouts of the children, the cheerful eall of the 
mother, the guardian cry of the village dog, were 
now all hushed. They gathered quickly round, and 
plied every effort of strength and skill to remove the 
snow. The peasants from the nearest hamlets has- 
tened to assist, but the snow lay on the roof to the 
depth of many hundred feet, and fora long time their 
efforts were in vain. It was a lingering and miser- 
able work, for no one knew the fate of those who were 
beneath. The father knew not if he were childless, 
nor the husband if he should find his wife living or 
dead. T aloud, and shouted during their 
toil, but ing save some faint groans or cries could 


be heard. At length, when the canopy of snow was re- 
moved—and this was the work of some days—it seemed 
the dead were more happy than the living who were 
found. The latter were miserably maimed and crush- 
ed, and had remained long beneath the snow, 
without food, or light, or motion; for the darkness, 
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said, was dreadful to bear. Numbers lay dead ; 
some in the chambers that were scattered above them, 
some without doors in their little gardens, or wherever 
the destruction found them. They had either lingered 
or died alone, for none in the sudden darkness and 
terror could help the other. Sixty or eighty of the 
wounded were carried to the nearest hospital ; and 
poverty, sorrow, and loneliness, were the fate of every 
family that survived.” 

Such vast masses of snow and ice in their descent 
often detach and carry down with them large frag- 
ments of rock, which are often found accumulated at 
the foot of the mountain. The sides of the moun- 
tain, also, from the rushing of torrents, become fur- 
rowed, owing to the transportation of the superficial 
soil which has been thereby loosened. The influence, 
however, of external physical agents, in modifying the 
aspect of a mountain, depends very materially on the 
nature of the rock of which the mountain is com- 
posed ; which subject cannot be advantageously dis- 
cussed until we have given some account of the 
different kinds of rocks which enter into the struc- 
ture of the earth. The most destructive agent, how- 
ever, in detaching mountain masses, is water, which, 
by infiltrating into the interstices of the rocks of 
which they are composed, force their layers mechani- 
cally asunder. Thus, on the 23d of September 1713, 
the summits of the mountains called Diableret, in 
Switzerland, fell with a tremendous crash, and buried 
hundreds of cottages in the ruins. The dust that was 
raised by the fall of the mountain, occasioned, we are 

med, for some moments, a darkness like that of 
night, although the event took place at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and in fine weather. In 1751, near 
Sallenche in Savoy, another mountain fell; and in like 
manner the quantity of dust raised by the fall of this 
mountain was igious, and remained like smoke 
supporting itself in the air for many da Saussure 
informs us that it was even supposed, on the effect 
it produced, that a new volcano had broken out in 
the Alps, where the ravages of subterraneous fires 
had never before been known; but the naturalist 
Donati, having been sent to the spot, soon dissipated 
these groundless fears. 

Mountains act on the climate in several ways : they 
attract the vapour suspended in the atmosphere, the 
condensation of which gives rise to fogs, rain, &c. ; 
they by the aspect they present contribute to reflect 
the sun’s rays, which communicate genial warmth on 
the district around them ; they also, as we have else- 
where shown, have a very great effect in interrupt- 
ing or diverting the course of the winds. When, 
furthermore, mountains are crowned with forests, all 
those beneficial effects are enhanced, and they afford 
the adjacent country additional shelter. The majo- 
rity of mountains, and also of hille, are of igneous 
origin ; that is to say, appear to have been thrown up 
by the action of volcanic fires from below the surface 

the earth—upon which belief are founded two 
theories. According to the one, they were, it is pre- 
sumed, thrown up by a series of violent and rapid 
movements ; according to the other, they were, it is 
supposed, upraised by the unlimited repetition of local 
and slow movements. The latter view has been re- 
cently ingeniously and ably advocated by Professor 
Lyell; and although it may be correct when applied 
to the Siemation of tatge continents, it does not, ac- 
cording to the opinion of an eminent geologist, apply 
to such mountains as the Pyrenees, and the primary 
chains of Scotland. 


THE ILLICIT DISTILLER.* 
Ir was one night in the depth of winter, about the 
middle of December, when a party of soldiers, amount- 
ing in number to fourteen, assembled on the brow of 
# rugged glen, whose sides were covered with trees 
and every variety of shrub and wood natural to such 
places; from these projected large masses of rock, 
sometimes round, and sometimes angular, in a manner 
that rendered it extremely difficult for any person not 
acquainted with the peculiar path to thread his way up 
or down its declivities even in daylight, much less 
about the hour of eleven on such a night as we are 
describing. There had been a deep snow, accompanied 
by frost, for nearly three weeks before; but on the 
night in question, in consequence of a thaw, the coun- 
try presented a dark surface, only stripped and inter. 
tected by the snow-wreaths that lay along the plashy 
fields and ditches, or by white patches that had not 
yet been long enough under the influence of the south 
wind entirely to disappear. It was close and rather 
ark, the rivers were swollen, and the whole country, 
particularly the lowest parts of it, was absolutely de- 
lunged. A kind of dusky haze lay upon the earth, 
through which nothing but the ribbed wreaths could 
be seen distinctly. Every drain and furrow was filled 
with thick snow-water, and the ear was almost stunned 


‘© We present this story as a specimen, slightly abridged, of a 
‘volume just published under the title of Tales of Ireland,” (Dub- 
lin, W. Curry, Jun. & Co). being a reprint of the earlier and fugi- 
tive compositions of the able author of the ‘* Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry.” 


with the rushing floods that brawled hoarsely over 
the country. Below them a rapid cataract thundered 
into the darkness of the glen, drowning, by its deep 
roar, the confused sounds of the more distant floods. 

“Men,” said a person who seemed to have some 
command over those to whom he addressed himself, 
“how shall we manage ?—to thread the intricate paths 
of this wild place on such a night seems impossible ; 
to return would be cowardly and foolish ; yet in what 
manner are we to proceed ? That weare not far from 
the spot we wish to reach, there can be little doubt, 
for this assuredly is the projecting rock, below which, 
in a south-eastern direction, the place lies; yet here 
is no entrance, no path; and as effectually as a search 
for such a thing could be made, it has been examined. 
For once Iam puzzled.” As he concluded, he bent his 
eye despairingly over the thick gloom from which the 
hoarse voice of the cataract rose. 

He had scarcely concluded, when the reflection of 
a strong red light flashed against the opposite decli- 
vity of the glen ; it shone from the side whereon they 
stood, apparently a little below them, and with toler- 
able exactness defined the spot to which they deter- 
mined to penetrate. Immediately, along shrill whistle 
and another flash exhibited the person who stood on 
the rock, in the act of plunging into the trees which 
grew about its base. 

“We must attempt the descent,” continued the first 
speaker in a low voice ; “ it is quite certain, from the 
light just noticed, that we are within a few yards of 
the path which leads to the cavern; come, my stout 
fellows, let us make another search, and with as little 
noise as possible.” 

They immediately recommenced the task of exa- 
mination, and it was not until nearly an heur had 
elapsed that one of the soldiers found that the path 
led through a cleft of the branches of a sycamare, to 
which a ladder, according to their instructions, should 
have been laid on the lower side. The ladder, how- 
ever, had been removed, but two niches against which 
it had been placed were discovered in the tree, and 
on closer scrutiny the distance from the fork to the 
ground was found to be not more than five feet; the 
glen through the cleft itself was on a level with the 
ditch on which they stood. They now let themselves 
down with as little noise as possible, for this was the 
only path by which the place they sought could be 
reached with any thing like safety, except in daylight. 

On the descent of the last man, they began to ad- 
vance as well as the darkness permitted them; but 
being ignorant of the way, their progress was of course 
tedious and difficult. Determined to overcome all ob- 
stacles, they were proceeding in this slow manner, 
when they heard a man approach them, apparently 
unconscious that they were near him. He was speak- 
ing to himself in language which he threw out of him 
in torrents quite as angry and imnpetuous as the cata- 
ract beneath him. He was accusing Phadrig Brian, 
the chief of the illicit distillers, of having refused to 
give him whisky to drink at the wake over his de- 
ceased mother. “ Och,” said he in his rhapsody, “ but 
I'd give the best cow in my byre to be near Mr Stin- 
ton, the guager, for one five minutes, an’ I’d tache 
you to refuse me dhrink for my pocr ould mother— 
the heavens be her bed this night. Won’t she be the 
first of her name that ever could say they were laid 
out without dacency, an’ all proper respect, as far as 
plenty of whisky went, to thrate the neighbours. Och, 
but she was the good mother—ay, indeed, as ever lived 
—mother darlin’ an’ jewel 0’ my heart that you war 
—where ’ill be your good sinsible advice to myself, 
when I'd be goin’ to act the foolish thing of an odd 
time, in regard o’ the sup o’ drink—that’s the curse of 
us all, so it is—an’ to think that you won't have a 
dhrop, good or bad, over you! Och, mother darlin’ ! 
darlin’! will I never see you more? nor the glass o’ 
whisky over you !” 

“ And what if you should see Mr Stinton,”’ said the 
deep voice of Stinton, who headed the party, as he 
laid his hand u his shoulder; ‘‘ J am Mr Stinton, 
and what, my friend, would you wish to say to me?” 

The man started aud seemed much alarmed. “ Why,” 
said he, *‘ of all the sthrangest things that ever I see, 
I give this the prize: you Mr Stinton !—why, sir, was 
it out o’ the earth, or down from the clouds, you came 
upon me ?—let me feel you—hach !- - why !—well ! eh ? 
—sorra bit o’ you but is tothe fcru, sure enough ; an’ 
heard what I was sayin’, sir, all in respect of one of the 
best mothers that ever broke bread.” 

“1 don’t like you the worse for feeling your mo- 
ther’s loss, my good fellow,” replied Stinton, “ but there 
isa time for every thing ; check your feelings, man, and 
don’t let your grief be so womanish. What’s that you 
said about Brian ?” 

“Oh, it’s no wondher, sir, Mr Stinton, that m 
grief ‘ud be womanly—for a betther mother never } 
an only son behind her. Och, oh! the thief o’ the 
world, to refuse me the six gallons for her, and she a 
corp wid me!” 

“Well,” said Stinton, “I’m going to Brian a 
visit thismoment; but, hark you,” and 3 Satan of 
old, he whispered into his ear the temptation to con- 
duct himself and his party to Brian’s stillhouse. 

The man hesitated. I’ll tell what, Mr Stin- 
ton, I’m in the height o’ needcess ¥ for it, in respect 
o’ my mother being dead wid me; it’s a dirty action, 
I know, but poverty has no law, they say. Come, sir, 
put another guinea to it—let me feel them in my palm 
-~and, do or die, I’ll lave you at the door.” 


This was complied with instantly. ‘ Come,” said 
Stinton, “here it is, and now lead on in silence.” 

“Only,” said the man, “ that when we get down 
near the place, you must go foremost, sir; for in case 
they happened to get a glimpse of me, I’d soon be in 
my poor ould mother’s condition.” 

They then proceeded down the intricacies of the 
glen, under the direction of their new guide, who de- 
clared that, in consequence of the natural furrows and 
ruts that ran in different lines across each other, it was 
exceedingly difficult, even for one well acquainted with 
the right path, to distinguish it accurately in such 
darkness, from those which resembled it so much. In 
the meantime, they advanced with toil and difficulty 
through a track that was surrounded by imminent pe- 
ril, till they were impeded by a rock, which projected 
from the side of the glen, and opposed their d t. 
On reaching this, their guide paused. “Sir,” said 
he, “ we must cross this pass, one by one, and I’ll go 
first ; now, sir, wait a little; the step here is narrow, 
sir, as you saw, maybe, when the light came—I wish 
it would come another start, soI do. Aisy, sir—steady 
—hould—just stand where you are till i direct you ; 
in the meantime, I’ll catch this tree, for I must 
the sogers all over, an’ I’ll want somethin’ to hould by 
—why, thin, this branch comes handy, so it does— 
wait, captain dear—wait till I give the word 0’ com- 
mand—now put your foot here—ay ! that’s the thing— 
now give a brave step, as faras yon can across—it’s only 
a little weeshy cleft, about a yard wide—and you'll be 
on firm ground—here, now—off you go—and may all 
your sort soon go to the same place !” said he, witha 
most diabolical laugh ; and immediately a shrill whis- 
tle from him rose over the confused noise of the cata- 
ract, piercing and significant. 

In the meantime, a short but dreadful shriek or 
groan from the gauger, such as is produced by unex~ 
pected danger, uttered as he gave the step across, af. 
ter which the heavy crashes of his mangled body, thus 
precipitated from crag to crag, down to an immeasure 
able depth, gave to the soldiers, who remained behind, 
a fearful intimation of his fate. They stood silent 
with horror, but a sense of their guide’s treach- 
ery immediately turned every musket towards him. 
At that moment a flash flung it’s red light about 
the spot, and showed them to their astonishment that 
he had disappeared. 

To describe their situation and feelings is impos- 
sible. To be engulfed in the recesses of a rugged 
chasm of nearly a thousand feet deep, at the hour ef 
midnight, surrounded by darkness and by overhang- 
ing precipices, from which a false step might precipi- 
tate them—entangled among briars and stumps, and 
the interwoven arms of oak and ash, and the various 
description of trees which grew there; to be at the 
mercy of enemies who could, if they wished, slaughter 
them without resistance, were considerations calcu- 
lated to alarm them, we must admit; but when the 
terrible death into which Stinton was burried, by 
being dashed to pieces down a gloomy precipice, 
through the treachery of his guide, be added to their 
other sensations, we may form some conception of 
what they felt on this awful occasion. 

To retrace the path by which they had descended 
was their first object; because to attempt looki 
after the disfigured body of Stiuton was impracticable, 
even if no danger were to be apprehended except that 
arising from darkness and the clefts which rent the 
glen in every direction. With much difficulty and 
toil they gained the rock on which they stood when 
we first introduced them to our readers, from whence 
they took their way over the plashy country that lay 
before them. In an hour or better they reached the 
road, drenched with wet, fatigued in body, and 
stunned by the violent death of their leader, into a 
stupor of astonishment and horror. We will now 
leave them to pursue their way home, and convey our 
readers to the cavern in which the work of illicit dise 
tillation was carried on. 

About fifty perches to the left of the spot from 
which Stinton was hurled, a large rock jutted out 
near the bottom of the glen, upwards of thirty feet. 
From a small circuitous channel, worn away by a 
stream that fell silently from the head of the valley, 
just as much water tumbled down, when at its lowest, 
as afforded the necessary supply to those who con- 
ducted the work of distillation under the rock. A 
rude wall of stones, flanked by a breastwork of the . 
same description, was raised on the open side, from 
which logs of timber were laid up against the rock, 
constituting the roof of the stilihouse. Under this, 
which was thatched by green sods, at a large fire, that 

lowed within a circle of stones more than a foot 
igh, surrounded by sacks of malt, kishes of turf, 
and barrels of wash and wort in every state of pre- 
paration, were seated about a dozen of those hardened 
beings who usually frequent such places, from @ 
hatred of honest industry, and a love of ardent spirits. 

“ Well,” said a red-browed fellow, as he tossed a 
pile of turf on the fire, “if there be a man livin? - 
who will lade Stinton a dance, it is Alick Hagan. 
Alick has a grudge against him ever since his brother 
Dan was fined; and he’s so dhroll, an’ can act so 
well, that he’s a fittherer man to lead them asthra 
than any in the county.” Much of the same sort 
talk followed, and one of the distillers observed, “ 1° 
finish this runnin’ wid a blessin’, and have all cleared 
off, and clane empty walls for them in the mornin’, 
when *ll be welcome to whatever they can get.” 

As the speaker concluded, the gauger’s treache 
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erous guide and another man entered the stillhouse. 
The lawter carried several torches made of fir faggots 
dried and bound together, one of which had been re. 
cently extinguished ; the former wore a tight frieze 
jacket without skirts, and a hareskin cap strap 
about his jaws. On entering the stillhouse, which 
they did by a private passage known only to those in 
the secrets of the place, both took seats at the fire. 
Hagan's face was pale, with the exception of a slight 
tinge of red, the symptom of inward agitation; his 
eye was disturbed, and as he put a glass of liquor to 
his lips, his hand appeared unsteady. 

© Hogan,” said the distiller, “is it thrue that Stin- 
ton an’ the sogers are out afther us ?” 

“Stinton !” said Hagan; “ Stinton!—ay, true 
enough ; but Finnerty’s light blazed out fornenst St 
Patrick’s Chair, and I met them when they entered 
the glen; they mistook the upper rock for the one 
that’s above there—.and it’s i that didn’t sing the 
purtiest horo lheig over my poor mother, that’s well 
and in good health |—an’ many a hearty curse, Brian, 
you got, for refusin’ me the liquor to put over her. 
At all evints, the plan tuck, an’ I led them to the 
Chair, where I wouldn't be surprised if half a dozen 
o” them war to be found stiff in the mornin’, afther 
bein’ tumbled—hem—afther tumblin’ in the dark 
down the rocks—Ogh ! ogh! it’s enough to make 
one’s blood run could to think of it.” 

“What do you thremble for, Hagan?” inquired 
the man who had already given such a character of 
the family ; “ you usen’t to be so aisily frightened at 
thrifles. Why: one would think you had coals in your 
mouth, your lips are so dhry.” 

“The best way, then, is to wet them,” replied 
Hagan, gulping down another glass of burning spirits. 
“ Myselt, boys, had a great escape entirely, since— 
was near missin’ my foot on the edge of one of them 
thievin’ rocks above, an’ I’m not the betther of it 
sartinly.” 

“Why, if you had killed a man,” observed the 
other, “you couldn’t look worse. You’re all of a 
thremble, an’ your eyes are spread in your head ;” 
and, as he spoke, a keen, suspicious glance accom- 
panied the observation. 

Hagan’s cheek turned pale as death when his eyes 
met those of the last speaker; but he changed the 
subject altogether, and in a few minutes left the still- 
house and went home. The next morning parties of 
military, headed by the civil authorities, were in close 

uit of the person who had led Stinton to so dread- 

adeath. The body of the latter was found at the 
bottom of the rock, in a state which, were it not for 
his clothes, would have made recognition difficult, if 
not impossible. The accursed stillhouse was searched, 
but, by the activity of the gang who resorted to it, 
nothing valuable could be discovered ; its rude walls, 

ever, were levelled to the ground, and a spirit of 
greater vigilance excited among the officers of excise, 
who in that district suppressed the practice of private 
distillation altogether. 

The inquest was a close and tedious one, for the 
materials on which to find a verdict were very scanty. 
Brian and his gang were secured, and ultimately ad- 
mitted as evidence ; the former deposed, that no man 
came to ask spirits from him on credit during the 
night of the murder. The death, it is true, might, 
in so wild and rocky a place, on so dark a night, have 
been the result of mere accident; but the imposing 
tale told by the guide, and the imprecation uttered by 
him when Stinton fell from the crag, were sufficient 
proofs that the destruction of life was maliciously in- 
tended; the jury, accordingly, found a verdict of 
wilful murder against some person unknown. A 
large reward was immediately offered for the discovery 
of the murderer; but however cruel Irishmen may 
be in their modes of murder, it is an established fact 
that they are less mercenary, and more the slaves of 
a mistaken principle of honour, than the inhabitants 
of any other country. It is not likely, even had any 
of them actually been able to convict Hagan, that he 
would have been betrayed ; at all events, their know- 
ledge went no farther than suspicion, so that he was 
solely cognisant of his own crime. 

Of Stinton’s death we have at present no more to 
say; it made a great noise in the parish for a week 
or two, but being only the murder of a gauger, it 
soon became the subject of fireside amusement to the 

pl We t, however, so readily give up 
Hagan; him we will follow through all the windings 
of a man who flies, when “ the hue-and-cry of heaven 
is at his heels,” until we conclude by exhibiting him 
in his last moments to our readers. The gloom of 
our story deepens; we must, as it were, leave the 
light, while dogging the blood-stained steps of the 
murderer, as he walks in night and darkness. 

Hagan, about a year after the murder, married, 
and attempted, by an unceasing application to indus- 
try, and every species of employment that could oc- 
cupy his mind, to stifle the outcry of conscience, but 
without success. The blood would not out. He 
wrought at his small farm day after day, went to 
dances, fairs, and markets, but never was seen at a 
wake or funeral, for he fled from the contemplation 
of death and judgment. Whatever ingenuity could 
suggest as a temporary solace for the first few years 
after the murder, was eagerly grasped at. One thing, 
however, was observed of him—he drank not; for a 
terrible fear that the pent-up guilt might burst forth 
from his heart if he surrendered his conscience to the 
babbling extravagance of intoxication, kept him sober. 


The whole tenor of his life was dark, but his mirth, 
when he ventured for a moment to indulge in it— 

«* Like lightning from the gloomy cloud 

Was the mirth of his misery.” 
In fact, all the marks of secret crime were upon him ; 
his laugh was deep and empty; his affected lightness 
of heart, like the melancholy gaiety of despair; his 
face thoughtful and indicative of suffering; his steps 
were measured, and his habits repulsive, and in ge- 
neral solitary. 

When he married, he flattered himself that mar- 
riage would drive away the brood of vulture thoughts 
which guilt ever produces; but in this, as in every 
other effort to recover tranquillity, he failed woefully. 
Marriage, instead of a blessing, became an additional 
curse to him. His wife, who was naturally of an 
amiable temper, was incapable of bearing with pa- 
tience his intolerable asperity. We have said that in 
his best days he had been malignant; he was now 
devilishly so; his words seared where they fell; and 
he stalked about moodily, day after day, like a dog 
in the first stage of madness, snapping with poisonous 
fangs at every object he met. Thus was the secret 
murderer blasted through every faculty of his spirit. 

We cannot detail the losses and crosses to which 
this wretched man was subjected. His inward misery 
arising from an evil conscience, produced the result 
of outward inattention to correct modes of manage- 
ment. All his faculties were merged in fear; and 
every pursuit he followed found him unhappy. His 
children sprung up around him, but they died one 
after the other in youth, and this misfortune, which 
may be in the lot of any one, the agonised father con- 
sidered to be a punishment for his hidden guilt. His 
wife and mother likewise died, worn out by the snarl- 
ing temper and wayward conduct of the being whom 
they ought, but could not love. 

THE MURDERER Is NoW ALONE. The hand of 
God has plucked from him every object on which his 
heart from time to time had been fixed. His affection 
seemed to have heen fatal, for those on whom it fell 
were blasted. Whatis he todo? The gloomy ebul- 
litions of his evil conscience cannot now be vented upon 
wife, or mother, orchild. All his evil is pent up with- 
in himself. The poison cannot be ejected by the bite, 
but accumulates in his brain, wherein it boils and fer- 
ments, until conscience begins to body forth a shape 
of terror, which haunts him in the darkest moments 
of his despair and suffering. He now turns him to 
religion. He confessed and was absolved, but still he 
suffered ; he confessed again—again received absolu- 
tion, and again was miserable. Whatever life, in his 
rank of it, which was suited to his demands, could 
afford to soothe a guilty conscience, he tried ; but all 
failed, and he was flung back into the misery of his 
own reflections. 

We now present him to our readers in the last 
scene of his life. On finding himself solitary, his 
shattered energies utterly failed him: the neglected 
appearance of his person, his unshaven and haggard 
face and sunk eyes, marked him as a man whom 
either extraordinary calamities or crimes had degraded. 
He gave up his house and little farm when the last of 
his children died, and wandered about with something 
wild and gloomy in his aspect—the creature of com- 
mon charity and compassion. 

One night in the middle of antumn, when sleep 
and silence brooded over the earth, he was abroad, 
in the disturbance of an unsettled mind. He was 
led by chance or some other cause to the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where, twenty years before, 
he had destroyed the wretched Stinton. Our dwell- 
ing was near to the glen, and there it was destined 
that the murderer should breathe his last. About 
two o’clock in the morning, we heard a voice at the 
door, breathing out in accents of horror, “ Let me 
in, as you hope for mercy ; let me in, or the life will 
leave me.” In pity to entreaties so urgently made, 
the door was opened, the light held forward, and the 
body of Hagan fell senseless into the house. From 
every pore of his face the streams of perspiration 
issued as profusely as if warm water had been poured 
upon his head. The hue of death was not so blood- 
less as that of his countenance, which displayed a 
wildness which those who have not seen it cannot 
comprehend. His beard was long, his hair matted, 
his bones prominent, his eyebrows raised, and his 
nostrils distended ; his teeth, too, were closely locked 
together, and his hands clasped. Before this occur- 
rence he was a frightful picture of famine, ragged 
poverty, and remorse ; but now his appearance indi- 
cated the very extremity of horror. The syncope in 
which he lay lasted nearly an hour; when he drew 
his breath, and opened his eyes sluggishly, he stared 
about him with an air of insanity, then shuddered, 
and was closing them again. We raised him, how- 
ever, and used every expression we could think of to 
cheer aud bring him to a conviction that he was 
among acquaintances : his teeth were unlocked with 
a knite, and a little water poured down his throat: 
he then revived sufficiently to give a detail of the 
cause of his sudden illness. But madness was in his 
brain ; he believed he had been pursued by the spirit 
of the murdered Stinton ; although from the shining 
of the moon and stars he had most likely been thrown 
into a qualm of horror by the continued presence of 
his own strangely marked shadow. 

Whether the effort of talking, or the shock of the 
terror produced by the imaginary spectre, weakened 


him, I cannot say; after giving us the account as it 
happened, he fainted again, and continued to revive 
and relapse until two o'clock the next day, when he 
passed into eternity, to stand before the countenance 
of his God. 

Such, reader, was one of the many evils attendant 
upon the practice of illicit distillation in this country. 
Such is the imperfect picture of a secre} murderer, 
sinking under the weight of a crime which oppressed 
his soul during the greater part of an unhappy life. 


COUNTRY PEOPLE IN TOWN. 
Country people come to town as seldom as they pos- 
sibly can. They don’t like it. They have in gene. 
ral a great aversion to towns. They allow that there 
are some curious things to be seen in them; but on the 
whole, they entertain a decided dislike to them, and 
look rather with a sort of contempt, mingled perhaps 
with an indefinable kind of suspicion, on their inha- 
bitants. Their leading idea regarding a town is, that 
it is a huge concentration of riches, roguery, and cle. 
verness. Of course, in this view of the case we ex- 
clude the regular weekly visitor of town markets ; 
for this person in course of time gets up to trap. He 
knows exactly how the land lies, and combines in his 
own person the look, manner, and tact of the citizen, 
with the rusticity of appearance and seeming simpli- 
city of the countryman. He, however, never tho- 
roughly realises the one, nor entirely loses the other, 
and therefore always remains rather a heterogeneous 
sort of animal. His dress, more particularly than any 
thing else perhaps, marks and maintains this distinc. 
tion. It is in that that you most readily trace his rus- 
tic origin. It is that that most palpably betrays his 
rural habits and propensities. His clothes may be of 
a sufficiently gentlemanly quality, and they may be 
perfectly well made too; but still there is a something 
about them, and the man who wears them, that smacks 
of the bucolic, either in his top-boots, his very ample 
and showy yellow waistcoat, or his knee breeches. But 
though his coat, as we have said, may be on the whole 
pretty well made, it will yet be very often found rather 
if any thing too long in the skirts, and in some cases too 
short. They never seem to be fortunate enough to 
fall in with a tailor who can hit the happy medium. 
If these signs should be thought equivocal, there is at 
any rate no mistaking the little stumpy spur, the rid- 
ing switch, and the hale, fresh, swarthy countenance. 
Of these gentlemen, however, it is not our intention 
to speak ; every body knows them : we mean toconfine 
ourselves entirely to the genuine unsophisticated spe- 
cimen of the countryman, and that of the humbler 
orders too; for your gentleman farmer, or wealthy 
country resident, of whatever calling or of none, as 
he has been educated in town, and has been often there 
for months together in the winter season, presents us 
with no distinctive traits worth marking. He is one 
of ourselves. 

The honest man whom we would point out is a de- 
cent, well-doing, but rather small farmer; a highly 
reputable person, but with no pretensions to the cha- 
racter of a gentleman in the ordinary acceptation of 
that term. This decent man belongs to the class which 
we have said entertain a great aversion to towns; that 
is, to going to town. There are very few things, in- 
deed, that will induce him to adventure on that step. 
Nothing less than the business of renewing a lease will 
do it, or a lawsuit, or a legacy, or settling a son or 
daughter at school, or something of that kind. He 
has been invited scores of times by flying visitors and 
others who have partaken of his good things under his 
own hospitable roof, to come to town and spend a day 
or two with them; and these persons, one and all, 
have declared that nothing could give them greater 
happiness than to see him at their houses. He thanks 
them for their courtesy, but never avails himself of 
their generous offers ; indeed, he quietly suspects that 
such invitations are mere matters of course, and that 
they are given in the full belief, or at least sincere 
hope, that they will never be taken advantage of. 
When thanking his guests, therefore, for their friendly 
proposals, a shrewd observer might detect a faint smile 
of incredulity playing about his upper lip, intimating 
that he takes their kind words at something pretty 
near their proper value. 

However, some things will bring him to town; there 
is no doubt of it, for lo! see, there he is. You per- 


ceive that sedate, decent-looking, middle-aged man 
there, on the opposite side of the street, with the blue 
coat, wide drab trousers, ditto gaiters, and yellow 
waistcoat (the first of a make and form which we 
would beg to call the cut-rustical, from its exhibit. 
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ing nearly all the antipodes of what is denominated 
a fashionable coat): and amongst the rest, a certain 
amplitude, which gives it the appearance of having 
been specially ordered not so much to supply the wants 
of the wearer, as with the patriotic view of encourag- 
ing the woollen trade of the country. The hat, you 
perceive, is a good one, and tolerably new, but not a 
fine one ; it is extremely rough. The nap is long, and 
waves with every puff of wind like a field of rye-grass, 
or stands upon end as if the wool had been stuck on 
in handfuls, 

The honest man, as was said before, is about mid- 
dle age ; but he is stoutly made, you see; a little bent 
or so; but this does not much detract from the 
ee vigorousness expressed by his whole make. 

t is not by any means an elegant one, but it is firm 
and sturdy, and warrants a capability of endur- 
ing a great deal of bodily fatigue, and at the same 
time bespeaks a familiarity with hard labour. His 
countenance, you see, wears the hue of health, and 
is strongly expressive at once of sagacity and simpli- 
city. He has come to town with his second son, to 
have him bound apprentice to a writer; and he only 
came last night, so that we have caught him fresh, 
and in fine condition for observation; for he has not 
been in town for sixteen years before, not since the 
lad whom he is now ushering into the world was born; 
every thing, therefore, is strange and new to him. 
You mark him out at once from the crowd which is 
passing and repassing him, by the peculiarity of his 
appearance, air, and manner. He looks, you see, as 
if he did not belong to them, and as it he felt he had 
nothing to do with them. He remains isolated, dis- 
tinct, separate, unincorporated. He does not amal- 

mate with the stream of humanity into which he 

plunged, but continues to retain his own particular 
identity. Observe the look of bewilderment with 
which he contemplates every thing and every body as 
he saunters along with his hands united behind his 
back, and his stick carelessly dangling down to his 
heels. Watch him for a moment—see, he pauses 
every now and then, and looks round him with the 
view evidently of arranging and reducing to order 
the crowd of new ideas which have huddled them- 
selves into his mind, and of which, in their present 
state, he can make little or nothing; and to endeavour 
coolly and soberly to comprehend and form a just esti- 
mate of all that is passing around him. Having made 
some approximation to this, he again walks on until 
he has laid in a new stock, when he again stops, and 
subjects them to the same operation; and thus he 
finally accomplishes the entire length of a street. 

Mark, now, he has gone to take a peep into that 
toyshop window; indeed he looks for a longer or 
shorter time into almost every shop window he passes ; 
but the toyshop, and one or twe others to be after- 
wards mentioned, have particular attractions for him, 
and he studies it long and closely. He first claps his 
eye upon a regiment of wooden dragoons, all as fine 
and showy as paint, and gold-leaf, and bits of tin, 
can make them. He thinks them trifling things in- 
deed, but he admires the neatness and ingenuity of 
the workmanship, and contemplates the little war- 
riors with a look, if you could only but see it, of 

tle and kindly approbation. His eye is next taken 

a grotesque little figure with an immense mouth 
and a double row of teeth that a shark might envy, a 
pair of formidable mustachios, and a most impressive 
nose. The little fellow seems to be laughing beartily, 
for his mouth is wide open; and our honest friend, 
caught by sympathy, looks at him and laughs too. 
He cannot resist it. But, on reflection, he begins to 
wonder why they gave his little wooden friend such a 
prodigious mouth and such dreadful tusks. He does 
not know what we know, nor would he ever find it 
out unless informed, that the said wooden gentleman 
is a nut-cracker! He next runs his eye over a vast 
variety of neat, showy, but indescribable things, of 
all sorts, sizes, and colours; and, altogether bewil- 
dered about them, remarks within himself, in broad 
Scotch, “ Well, what is made up for the penny !” 
At length, highly tickled with the show, he deter- 
mines on patronising the owner of so much ingenuity 
and neat handicraft. Having staved his way into the 
shop, he fills his pockets with whistles, pewter watches, 
dolls, and miniature coaches, for the children at home. 
There is a drum, which he wouid willingly purchase 
for Bobby, but he does not know how to have it con- 
veyed to his lodgings, and he is afraid people would 
laugh at him if he carried it himself through the 
streets. He therefore foregoes this purchase, and in 
lieu of it buys a whip with a whistle at the end of it. 

Our friend is next attracted by the gorgeous display 
of a jeweller’s window, and is lost in amazement at 
the immense amount of wealth which it exhibits. 
Bread-baskets of solid silver! He can scarce believe 
his eyes. Jugs, sulvers, &e. &c., some of the last 
nearly of the diameter of one of his own cart-wheels 
—all of the same precious metal. It is really wonder- 
ful. He did not believe there was as much silver in 
Great Britain as is contained in that single window. 
See the look of reverential awe and respect with which 
he is contemplating the boundless treasure so tempt- 
ingly displayed before him. What is passing through 
his mind just now, think you? Why, he is contrast- 
ing these massive silver tablespoons with the homely 
horn articles of the same denomination that appear on 
his ou humble board, and that splendid silver tureen 
with dividing-spoon corresponding, to his own white, 
cracked crockery 3 


reservoir, with its wooden ladle. See, 


now, he is puzzled by something. What can it be? 
Oh, that fish-knife! Yes, yes; it’s the fish-knife that 
is bothering him. He cannot make out at all what 
it is intended for, although it strikes him to be very 
like a mason’s trowel. It is a very pretty-looking 
thing, no doubt; solid silver, ivory handle, and finely 
ornamented blade. But what can it be for ?—ay, there's 
the rub. Is it for cutting meat? No, no; it would 
never do for that. It has no edge, and the blade is too 
broad and too short. Itis, in fact, every way unfitted 
for this duty. Lifting potatoes? No, it has no edge; 
they would roll off. But mashed potatoes? Yes, it 
might do for that; but a common spoon would do 
equally well. It doesn’t signify ; the thing’s not worth 
thinking more about. He has lived fifty years in the 
world, and never found the want of such a thing as 
that; nor is he likely to do, although he should live 
fifty years longer. 

ur honest unsophisticated friend is next brought 
up by a haberdasher’s shop, a very rich and well- 
stored one. Here, again, he is lost in amazement; 
but it is only at the variety and delicacy of the dif- 
ferent fabrics that meet his view ; there is no respect 
mingled with this feeling, as in the former case. He 
thinks them all trash and trumpery together, although 
pretty enough in their way. For his own part, he 
would not give sixpence for all that is in the shop. 
But the sight of this repository of female attire re- 
minds him of a promise he had made to his wife to 
purchase a shawl for her. In he goes, therefore, and 
demands ashawl. ‘ Yes, sir; of what description ?” 
Here’s a poser. He knows nothing about shawls. 
He cannot tell one from another, scarcely even by the 
colour ; and positively cannot distinguish between 
one at half a crown and one at five guineas; and as 
to taste in such matters, he has none in the world, 
not a vestige of it; or if he has any, it is a very equi- 
vocal one. But his wife ought to have told him be- 
fore he left home what sort of a shawl she wanted. 
So she did; nay, she not only did this, but gave him 
a very particular description of it. She described the 
flowers, figures, and borders, with such minuteness, 
that none but an absolute ass could have gone wrong. 
Yet exactly such an ass was our friend in this affair, 
though very little of it in other matters. He has for- 
gotten every word his wife said to him on the subject ; 
indeed, he never comprehended it at all, although he 
said he did at the time, and I believe really thought 
he did. The consequence of his negligence, however, 
you see, is now perfectly visible in the blank and 
much-at-a-loss sort of look with which the honest 
man replies to the poser of the shopman. But see; the 
latter, with the ready tact of his calling, perceives the 
dilemma of his customer. He sees at once where the 
difficulty lies, and instantly covers the counter with 
shawls, that he may choose for himself. This, though 
well meant, and indeed all that the shopman can do 
in the circumstances, does not much mend the matter, 
for he cannot make a choice. The variety puzzles 
him beyond measure, and he is now, if any thing, 
worse off than before. But he feels that there is an 
urgent necessity for his making some choice; and he 
accordingly fixes at last on a vulgar, staring, glaring 
thing, blazing with red and yellow, and having a 
fringe a foot deep. It is as unlike as possible to the 
one his wife wants ; we know that, and he will know 
it too when he gets home; indeed, he has even now 
some qualms on the subject; but the deed is done, 
the shawl is packed up, and the money paid. See, 
then, he is walking out of the shop with his purchase 
under his arm, carefully wrapped in a sheet of brown 
paper. 

Our friend next glances at a pastry-shop, but it is 
only for an instant, for on all that it contains he looks 
with the most ineffable contempt. He sees nothing in 
it that a man could makea meal of. He contrasts the 
kickshaws of the pastry-cook with his own substan- 
tial fare at home, and pities the taste which can solace 
itself with such trash. Yet, what fails to excite his 
appetite certainly overwhelms him with astonishment. 
He sees curious fortifications formed of a white sugary 
material, garnished with little soldiers painted in all 
the colours of the rainbow, or, what is still mere sur- 
prising, elephants made of yellow seedcake with splen- 
did castles on their backs—and all evidently to be 
eaten. ‘* Well,” says he to himself, “such luxur 
as that I never heard of; they maun be baith ri 
and silly folk that fling away their siller on such non- 
sense. [am sure it would never do for me.” And 
so ruminating, he rolls along with all his eves about 
him, to see what will next come under his observation 
a8 a curiosity. 

The splendours of a printshop now attract his 
notice, and with the exhibition here he is very much 
delighted. The caricatures in particular amuse him 
exceedingly. He does not, indeed, understand them ; 
he sees nothing of their drift: but still they appear 
vastly funny. Here is a great man robed as a judge, 
holding a pig by the tail, while a military officer with 
a cocked hat—a general, perhaps—is belabouring it 
with an immense cudgel, and crying to his neighbour. 
“ Hold fast, Dicky.” There, again, is a bench of 
justices all playing on the fiddle, and bawling to each 
other to ‘keep time.” Such witticisms as these tickle 
our honest friend wonderfully, and he thinks they 
must be very clever fellows who do such things. 

While no doubt surprised with the wealth and the 
vast deal of business transacted in the city, our rural 
friend is by no means so stupid as not to perceive that 
there is also no small share of misery and poverty 


wherever he turns his eyes. He sees human beings, 
male and female, dressed in rags, and obviously at the 
lowest stage of desticution. He also remarks, that 
there is an extraordinary struggle for a subsistence 
going on, every man elbowing his neighbour, and 
pushing along heedless of every thing but his own ad- 
vantage. The singular means resorted to for a liveli- 
hood, hkewise come under his attention at every cor- 
ner. He sees men going about with huge boards, 
like shields, hung on their back and front, and so 
acting the part of walking placards—all for a bit of 
bread. This, and the like of this, smites him as a me- 
lancholy memorial of the suffering and poverty which 
pervade the ramifications of city life. 

The honest man has now seen about enongh of the 
town ; he is perfectly sick of it ; he is sick of the conti- 
nual bustle in which he has been jogged and knocked 
about like a pair of old boots; he is sick of the con- 
stant racket and noise of the streets; he is sick and 
tired of walking them, for the smooth pavement 
blisters his feet, which no amount of travelling in the 
country would ever do; he is sick of the glare of the 
shops, too; they have lost all their attractions: in 
short, he is sick of every thing, and longs for his green 
fields again—his stables and his barns. After being 
cheated by a ring-dropper, and rather done in one or 
two bargains which we have not enumerated, and 
seen two or three of the lions of the town, and been 
one night at the theatre, of which he grew tired be- 
fore the conclusion of the first act, he at length mounts 
on the top of the Go-it stage-coach, and in six hours 
thereafter finds himself, dolls, watches, whips, and all, 
at his own door again, and thanks his stars that he 
is once more at home. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
JOHN LEYDEN. 

Tue subject of this brief memoir will be long dis- 
tinguished among those whom the elasticity and ar- 
dour of genius have raised to distinction from an 
obscure and humble origin. John Leyden was the 
son of a person whose vocation was little above that 
of a day-labourer, and who had been some time settled 
upon the estate of Cavers, in the vale of Teviot, Rox- 
burghshire, in the south of Scotland. He was born 
at the village of Denholm, on the 8th of September 
1775, and bred up, like other children in the same 
humble line of life, to such country labour as suited 
his strength. 

About a year after his birth, the parents of Leyden 
removed to Henlawshiel, a lonely cottage about three 
miles from Denholm, on the farm of Nether Tofts, 
which was then held by Mr Andrew Blithe, his mo- 
ther’s uncle. Here they lived for sixteen years, dur- 
ing which his father was emploved, first as shepherd, 
and afterwards in managing the whole business of the 
farm, his relation having had the misfortune to lose 
his sight. The cottage, which was of very simple 
construction, was situated in a wild pastoral spot near 
the foot of Ruberslaw, on the verge of the heath which 
stretches down from the sides of that majestic hill. 
The simplicity of the interior corresponded with that 
of its outward appearance. But the kind affections, 
cheerful content, intelligence, and piety, that dwelt 
beneath its lowly roof, made it such a scene as poets 
have imagined in their descriptions of the innocence 
and happiness of rural life. Leyden was taught to 
read by his grandmother, who, after her husband's 
death, resided in the family of her son. Under the 
care of this venerable and affectionate instructrese, 
his progress was rapid. That insatiable desire of 
knowledge, which afterwards formed so remarkable a 
feature in his character, soon began to show itself. 
The historical passages of the Bible first caught his 
attention ; and it was not long before he made him- 
self familiarly acquainted with every event recorded 
in the Old and New Testament. 

Thus Leyden was ten years of age before he had an 
opportunity of attending a public place of education ; 
and as the death of his first teacher, William Wilson, 
schoolmaster at Kirktown, soon after took place, the 
humble studies of the future poet, antiquary, and ori- 
entalist, were adjourned till the subsequent year (1786), 
when a Mr W. Scott taught the same school. But the 
sacred fire had already caught to the ready fuel which 
nature had adjusted for its supply. The ardent and 
unutterable longing for information of every descrip- . 
tion, which characterised John Leyden as much as 
any man who ever lived, was now roused, and upon 
the watch. The rude traditionary tales and ballads 
of the once warlike district of Teviotdale, were the 
readiest food which offered itself to this awakening 
appetite for knowledge. These sengs and legends 
became rooted in his memory ; and he so identified his . 
feelings with the wild, adventurous, and daring cha- 
racters which they celebrate, that the associations 
thus formed in childhood, and cherished in youth, 
gave an eccentric and romantic tincture to his own 
mind, and many, if not all, of the peculiarities of his 
manner and habits of thinking, may be traced to his 
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imitating the manners and assuming the tone of a 
borderer of former times. 

Other sources of information now began to offer 
themselves, scanty, indeed, compared to those which 
are accessible to thousands of a more limited capacity, 
but to Leyden as invaluable as an iron spike or a 
Birmingham knife would have been to Alexander 
Selkirk during his solitary residence on Juan Fer- 
nandez. Ata country school he acquired some smat- 
tering of the Latin language, principally through his 
own extraordinary efforts, jor he had none to assist 
him in his juvenile exercises; and to this early de- 
pendence on himself he imputed the wonderful facility 
which he afterwards possessed in the acquisition of 
languages. As is nearly always the case when an 
aptitude for learning is shown by a boy in the ranks 
of the peasantry in Scotland, the parents of young 
Leyden determined to breed their son up to the Church 
of Scotland, though without any means whatever of 
pushing him forward. Mr Duncan, a Cameronian 
minister at Denholm, became now his instructor in 
Latin. It does not appear that he had any Greek 
tutor; nevertheless, he probably had acquired some 
knowledge of the elements of that language before he 
attended the College of Edinburgh in 1790, for the 

urpose of commencing his professional studies. The 
worthy and learned Professor Andrew Dalzell 
used to describe, with some humour, the astonishment 
and amusement excited in his class when John Ley- 
den first stood up to recite his Greek exercises. The 
rustic yet undaunted manner, the humble dress, the 
high harsh tone of his voive, joined to the broad pro- 
vincial accent of Teviotdale, discomposed, on this first 
occasion, the gravity of the professor, and totally 
routed that of the students. But it was soon per- 
ceived that these uncouth attributes were joined to 
ualities which commanded respect and admiration. 
he rapid progress of the young rustic attracted the 
approbation and countenance of the professor, who 
was ever prompt to distinguish and encourage merit ; 
and to those g the students who did not admit 
literary proficiency as a shelter for the ridicule due 
since the days of Juvenal to the scholar’s torn coat 
and unfashionable demeanour, Leyden was in no re- 
spect averse from showing strong reasons, adapted 
to their comprehension, and affecting their personal 
safety, for keeping their mirth within decent bounds. 

Ley was now at the fountain-head of know- 
ledge, and availed himself of former privations, by 
quafling it in large draughts. He not only attended 
all the lectures usually connected with the study of 
theology, but several others, particularly some of the 
medical classes—a circumstance which afterwards 
proved important to his outset in life, although at the 
time it could only be ascribed to his restless and im- 
patient pursuit after science of every description. Ad- 
mission to these lectures was easy, from the liberality 
of the professors, who throw their classes gratuitously 
open to young men educated for the church—a privi- 
lege of which Leyden availed himself to the utmost 
extent. There were, indeed, few branches of study 
in which he did not make some progress. Besides 
the learned languages, he acquired French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German, was familiar with the ancient 
Icelandic, and studied Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian. 

But though he soon became particularly distin- 
guished by his talents as a linguist, few departments 
of science altogether escaped his notice. He investi- 
gated moral peor | with the ardour common to 
all youths of talent who studied ethics, under the 
auspices of Professor Dugald Stewart, with whose 
personal notice he was honoured. He became a re- 
spectable mathematician, and was at least superficially 
acquajnted with natural philosophy, natural history, 
chemistry, botany, and mineralogy. These various 
sciences he acquired in different degrees, and at dif. 
ferent times, during his residence at college. They 
were the fruit of no very regular plan of study : what- 
ever subject interested his mind at the time, attracted 
his principal attention till time and industry had over- 
come the difficulties which it presented, and was then 

for another pursuit. 

The vacations which our student spent at home 
were employed in arranging, methodising, and en- 

ng, the information which he acquired during 
his winter’s attendance at college. His father’s cot- 
tage affording him little opportunity for quiet and 
seclusion, he was obliged to look out for accommoda- 
tions abroad, and some of his places of retreat were 
sufficiently extraordinary. In a wild recess, in the 
den or glen which gives name to the village of Den- 
holm, he contrived a sort of furnace for the purpose 
of such chemical experiments as he was adequate to 
perform. But his chief place of retirement was the 
small parish church, a gloomy and ancient building. 
To this chosen place of study, usually locked during 
week-days, Leyden made entrance by means of a 
window, read there for many hours in the day, and 
deposited his books and specimens in a retired pew. 
It was a well-chosen spot of seclusion, for the kirk 
(excepting during divine service) is a place never in- 
truded upon either by casual visitors or for any ec- 
clesiastical pu 

Books as well as retirement were necessary to the 
progress of Leyden's studies; but these were of difficult 
attainment, and hesubjected himself to the utmost pri- 
vations to purchase those that could not be borrowed 
from his friends. The reputation of his prosperous 
career of learning, however, introduced him to the 
acquaintanceship of a number of versons of eminence 


in letters, both in Edinburgh and elsewhere, which 
tended to advance him in life. In the year 1796, after 
five or six years spent at the College of Edinburgh, 
the recommendation of Professor Dalzell procured him 
the situation of private tutor to the sons of Mr Camp- 
bell of Fairfield—a situation which he retained for 
two or three years. He attended the two young gen- 
tlemen under his charge to their studies at the College 
of St Andrew’s. Here he had the advantage of the 
acquaintance of Professor Hunter, an admirable clas- 
sical scholar, and to whose kind instructions he pro- 
fessed much obligation. 

On Leyden’s return to Edinburgh from St Andrew’s, 
he resided with his pupils in the family of Mr Camp- 
bell, where he was treated with that respect and kind- 
ness which every careful father will pay to him whose 
lessons he expects his children to receive with atten- 
tion and advantage. His hours, excepting those of 
tuition, were at his own uncontrolled disposal, and 
such of his friends as chose to visit him at Mr 
Campbell’s, were secure of a hospitable recepti 
This class began now to extend itself among persons 
of an older standing than his contemporaries, and em- 
braced several who had been placed by fortune, or 
had risen by exertions, to that fixed station in society 
to which his college intimates were as yet only look- 
ing forward. His acquaintance with Mr Richard 
Heber was the chief means of connecting him with 
several families of the former description. Among 
these may be reckoned the late Lord Woodhouselee, 
Mr Henry Mackenzie, the distinguished author of 
The Man of Feeling, and the Rev. Mr Sidney Smith, 
then residing in Edinburgh, from all of whom Leyden 
received flattering attention, and many important 
testimonies of the interest which they took in his 
success. By the same introduction, he became inti- 
mate in the family of Mr Walter Scott, where a con- 
genial taste for ballad romance and border antiqui- 
ties, as well as a sincere admiration of Leyden’s high 
talents, extensive knowledge, and excellent heart, se- 
cured him a welcome reception; and by degrees his 
society extended itself still more widely, and compre- 
hended almost every one who was distinguished for 
taste or talents in Edinburgh. 

The manners of Leyden, when he first entered the 
higher ranks of society, were very peculiar. He pos- 
sessed a large share of animal spirits, and he delighted 
to be accounted a master in out-of-door sports and 
athletic exertions, to'which he was very partial. In 
company, his manner was animated and unpolished, 
and he perhaps erred in reckoning at too low a value 
the forms of a well-bred community, a cireumstance 
which often excited a prejudice against him on his first 
appearance. This seems to have arisen from a false 
idea of sustaining his independence of feeling, and of 
marking the humility of his origin. He bore, however, 
with great good humour, all decent raillery on his 
rough manners, and was often ready to promote such 
pleasantry by his own example. His temper was in 
reality of an exceedingly gentle nature ; and to gratify 
the slightest wish of a friend, he would engage at once 
in the most toilsome and difficult researches. He also 
avoided the most fatal errors of men of genius. He 
was rigidly temperate, and the purity of his morals 
was attested by the most blameless line of conduct. 
His temperance even approached to abstinence ; and 
although his pecuniary resources were exceedingly 
slender, he managed his funds so as to avoid all em- 
barrassment. 

In 1800, Leyden was ordained a preacher; but his 
pulpit appearances were more scholarly than evange- 
lical, and it does not appear that he cared about pur- 
suing the profession of aclergyman. He now engaged 
himself in procuring materials for the “ Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border,” a task congenial to his poetic 
temperament. In 1802, he was engaged by Mr Con- 
stable to edit the Scots Magazine, which he did for 
five or six months ; and this employment was followed 
by the writing of his ‘‘ Scenes of Infancy,” a poem 
exhibiting his own early feelings and i in- 
terwoven with the descriptive and traditional history 
of his native valeof Teviot. But all this was but a de- 
sultory mode of living. The writing of poetry yields 
no revenue, and barely furnishes bread to those whose 
talents are of the loftiest order. The friends of Leyden 
began now to be anxious for his permanent settlement 
in life, and he seconded their views. In 1802, he made 
some overtures to the African Society, for undertak- 
ing a journey of discovery through the interior of 
Africa; but from this rash enterprise he was turned 
by the prospect of promotion in another quarter. A 
representation was made to a member of the Board of 
Control, stating the talents and disposition of Leyden, 
and it was suggested that such a person might be use- 
fully employed in investigating the languageand learn- 
ing of the Indian tribes. The only appointment that 
could be given in this quarter was, however, that of 
surgeon's assistant, which could be held by none but 
4 person having a surgical degree, and who could sus- 
tain an examiuation before the Medical Board at the 
India House. 

It was upon this occasion that Leyden showed, in 
their utmost extent, his wonderful powers of appli- 
cation and comprehension. He at once intimated his 
readiness to accept the appointment under the condi- 
tions annexed to it; and availing himself of the su- 
perticial information he had formerly acquired by a 
casual attendance upon one or two of the medical 
classes, he gave his whole mind to the study of medi- 
cineand surgery, with the purpose of qualifying himself 


for his degree in the short space of five or six months, 
The labour which he underwent on this occasion was 
actually incredible; but with the powerful assistance 
of a gentleman of the highest eminence in his pro. 
fession (the late Mr John Bell of Edinburgh), he 
succeeded in acquiring such a knowledge of this com. 
plicated and most difficult art, as enabled him to ob. 
tain his diploma as surgeon with credit, even in the 
city of nate amp ong so long famed for its medical 
school, and for the wholesome rigour adopted in the 
distribution of degrees. Another Scottish university 
conferred the degree of M. D. upon him; and he im. 
mediately prepared to leave the country. It is not 
necessary in this sketch to detail the difficulties he 
encountered before his ultimate departure for India, 
After some trouble, he procured a passage in the 
Hugh Inglis, in which vessel he sailed in the be- 
ginning of April 1803. Having artived at Madras, 

was transferred to the duties of his new profession; 
but it was speedily demonstrated that his constitution 
was unfitted forthe climate. He was therefore obliged 
to leave the presidency of Madras, suffering an ac- 
cumulation of diseases, and reached with difficulty 
Prince of Wales Island, situated on the coast of Ma- 
lacea. In this more salubrious spot he resided some 
time, busily engaging himself in the pursuit of the 
languages and literature of the East, and in which he 
soon acquired an extraordinary degree of knowledge, 
calculated to be extensively beneficial to his country- 
men. He also continued to indulge his poetic fancies, 
and kept up a constant intercourse by letters with a 
number of his old friends in Europe, and some of his 
epistles furnish many amusing details of Oriental life 
and manners, as well as of his own arduous re- 
searches. 


The health of Leyden being restored, in 1306 he 
took leave of Prince of Wales Island, regretted by 
many friends, whom his eccentricities amused, his 
talents enlightened, and his virtues conciliated. His 
reception at Calcutta, and the effect he produced upon 
society, were exceedingly flattering. The efficient and 
active patronage of Lord Minto—himself a man of 
letters, a poet, and a native of Teviotdale—was of most 
essential service to Leyden, and no less honourable to 
the governor-general. He was appointed a professor in 
the Bengal college, a promotion suited to his studies ; 
and from this function he was subsequently transferred 
to fill the office of a judge of the twenty-four Purgun- 
nahs of Calcutta. In Giocundinhokes a charge of 
police, which jumped well with his odd humour, for 
the task of pursuing and dispersing the bands of robbers 
who infest Bengal had something of active and mili- 
tary duty. He also exercised a judicial capacity among 
the natives, to the discharge of which he was admira~ 
bly fitted, by his knowledge of their language, man- 
ners, and customs. To this office a consider. 
able yearly income was annexed. This was neither 
expended in superfluities, nor even in those a 
expenses which the fashion of the East fas pronoun 
indispensable ; for Dr Leyden kept no establismment, 
gave no entertainments, and was, with the receipt of 
this revenue, the very same simple, and tem- 
perate student, which he had been at Edinburgh. 
But, exclusive of a portion remitted home for the must 
honourable and pious purpose, his income was devoted 
to the pursuit which engaged his whole soul—to the 
increase, namely, of his acquaintance with eastern li- 
terature in all its branches. The expense of native 
teachers, of every country and dialect, and that of pro- 
curing from every quarter oriental manuscripts, en- 
grossed his whole emoluments, as the task of studying 
under the tuition of the interpreters, and deciphering 
the contents of the volumes, occupied every moment 
of his spare time. ‘I may die in the attempt,” he 
writes to a friend; “but if I die without surpassing 
Sir William Jones a hundredfold in Oriental learning, 
let never a tear for me profane the eye of a borderer.” 
The term was soon approaching when these regrets 
were to be bitterly called forth, both from his Scottish 
friends, and from all who viewed with interest the ca- 
reer of his ardent and enthusiastic genius, which, des- 
pising every seltish consideration, was only eager to 
secure the fruits of knowledge, aud held for suflicient 
reward the fame of having gathered them. 

In 1811, an expedition having been formed to pro. 
ceed to the island of Java, Leyden accompanied the 
governor-general and the furces, for the purpose of 
investigating the manners, language, and literature of 
the tribes which inhabit that island, and partly also 
because it was thought his extensive knowledge of the 
eastern dialects and customs might be useful in set~ 
tling the it of the country, or in eommuni- 
cating with the independent princes in the neighbour. 
hood of the Dutch settlements. His spirit of romantic 
adventure led him literally to rush upon death ; for, 
with another volunteer who attended the expedition, 
he threw himself into the surf, in order to be the first 
Briton of the expedition who should set foot upon 
Java. When the success of the well-concerted move-, 
ments of the invaders had given them possession of 
the town of Batavia, Leyden displayed the same ill- 
omened precipitation, in his haste toexamine a library, 
or rather a warehouse of books, in which many <a 

ited. A 


by 
li Leyden, when he left the place, 
bad a fit of shivering, Zed declared the stmenghese 
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brary in a Dutch settlement was not, as might have 
been expected, in the best order; the apartment had 
not been regularly ventilated, and, either from this 
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was enough to give any mortal a fever. The presage 
was too just; he took his bed, and died in three days, 
on the eve of the battle which gave Java to the Bri- 
tish empire. 

Thus died John Leyden, in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age, precisely at the period when every avenue 
of new and interesting discovery was opening to his 
penetrating research. His great abilities—his pro- 
spects of benefiting his fellow-creatures—his stores 
of eastern learning, were all in a moment quenched 
and sunk in death ; a catastrophe the more lament- 
able, from having been produced by aculpable degree 
of rashness and disregard of personal suffering. 

The poetical remains of Leyden were collected and 
given tothe public in 1821, and in some instances 
exhibit a power of numbers, which, for the mere me- 
lody of sound, has seldom been excelled in English 
poetry. Besides his poetical works, he compiled and 
translated the ‘*‘ Commentaries of Baber,” from the 
Turki language, a werk of great interest to those who 
love the study of Indian antiquities, and which was 
published in 1826, for the benefit of his father. Of 
this old man, who, though in a humble walk of life, 
was ennobled by the possession of an intelligent mind, 
the following affecting anecdote may be related, as a 
happy illustration of that manly pride and indepen- 
dence of feeling which characterises the virtuous and 
industrious peasantry of Scotland. Sir John Mal- 
colm, who had well known and been attached to Dr 
Leyden in India, having visited the seat of Lord 
Minto, in Roxburghshire, requested that old John 
Leyden, who was employed in the vicinity, might be 
sent for, as he wished to speak with him. He came 
after the labour of the day was finished; and though 
his feelings were much agitated, he appeared rejoiced 
to see one who he knew had cherished £0 sincere a re- 
gard for his son. In the course of the conversation 
which took place on this occasion, Sir J. Malcolm, 
after mentioning his regret at tle unavoidable delays 
which had occurred in realising the little property that 
had been left, said he was authorised by Mr Heber (to 
whom all Leyden’s English manuscripts had been be- 
queathed) to say, that such as were likely to produce 
a profit should be published, as soon as possible, for 
the benefit of the family. “Sir,” said the old man 
with animation, and with tears in his eyes, “I was 
blessed with a son, who, had he been spared, would 
have been an honour to his country! As it ia, I beg 
of Mr Heber, in any publication he may intend, to 
think more of his memory than my wants. The 
money you speak of would be a great comfort to 
me in my old age; but I am thankful that I have 
good health, and can still earn my livelihood; and I 
pray therefore of you and Mr Heber to publish no- 
thing that is not for my son’s good fame.” 

The remains of Leyden, honoured with every re- 
spect by Lord Minto, repose in a distant land, far 
from the green-sod graves of his humble ancestors at 
Hazeldean, to which he bids an affecting farewell in 
a sulemn passage concluding his “ Scenes of Infancy.” 
His language is that of nature, moved by the kindly 
associations of country and of kindred affections. But 
little recks it where our bodies rest and exhale into 
their primitiveelements. The best epitaph is the story 
of a life engaged in the practice of virtue and the 
pursuit of honourable knowledge; the best monu- 
ment, the regret of the worthy and the wise.* 


REVOLT IN AN AMERICAN STATE PRISON, 
A MORE impressive exhibition of moral courage, op- 
posed to the wildest ferocity, under the most appalling 
circumstances, was never seen, than that which was 
witnessed by the officers of the Massachusetts state 
prison in the rebellion which occurred about five years 
since. Three convicts had been sentenced, under the 
rules of the prison, to be whipped in the yard, and by 
some effort of one of the other prisoners, a door had 
been opened at mid-day communicating with the great 
dining-hall, and through the warden’s lodge with the 
street. The dining-hall is long, dark, and damp, from 
its situation near the surface of the ground, and in this 
all the prisoners assembled, with clubs and such tools 
as they could seize in passing through the workshops. 
Knives, hammers, and chisels, with every variety 
of such weapons, were in the hands of these fero- 
cious spirits, drawn away from their encroachments 
on society, forming a congregation of strength, vile- 
ness, and talent, that can hardly be equalled on earth, 
even among the famed brigands of Italy. Men of all 
ages and characters, guilty of every variety of infa- 
mous crimes, dressed in the motley and peculiar garb 
of the institution, and displaying the wild and demo- 
niac appearance that always pertains to imprisoned 
wretches, were gathered together for the single pur- 

of preventing the punishment which was to be 
flicted on the morrow upon three of their comrades. 
The warden, the surgeon, and some other ofticers of 
the prison, were there at the time, and were alarmed 
at the consequences aor a to — the conflict 
necessary to restore r. y huddled ther, 
and could scarcely be said to consult, = ta et 
among them lost all presence of mind in overwhelming 
fear. The news rapidl y spread through the town, and 

a subordinate officer of most mild and kind disposition 
hurried to the scene, and came calm and collected into 
the midst of the officers. The most equabletempered 


and the mildest man in the government was in this 
hour of peril the firmest. 

He instantly dispatched a request te Major Wain- 
wright, commander of the marines stationed at the 
navy yard, for assistance, and declared his purpose to 
enter the hall, and try the force of firm demeanour 
and persuasion upon the enraged multitude. All his 
brethren exclaimed against an attempt so full of ha- 
zard ; but in vain. hey offered him arms, a sword 
and pistols, but he refused them, and said that he had 
no fear, and, in case of danger, arms would do him 
no service ; and alone, with only a little rattan, which 
was his usual walking stick, he advanced into the hall, 
to hold parley with the selected, congregated, and en- 
raged villains of the whole commonwealth. 

He demanded their purpose, in thus com to- 
gether with arms, in violation of the prison laws. 
They replied that they were determined to obtain the 
remission of the punishment of their three comrades. 
He said it was impossible; the rules of the prison 
must be obeyed, and they must submit. At the 
hint of submission, they drew a little nearer together, 
prepared their weapons for service, and, as they were 
dimly seen in the farther end of the hall, by those who 
observed from the gratings that opened up to the day, 
a more appalling sight cannot be conceived, nor one 
of more moral grandeur, than that of the single man, 
standing within their grasp, and exposed to be torn 
limb from limb instantly, if a word or look should 
add to the already intense excitement. 

That excitement, too, was of a most dangerous 
kind. It broke not forth in noise and imprecations, 
but was seen only in the dark looks and. the strained 
nerves, that showed a deep determination. The of- 
ficer expostulated. He reminded them of the hope- 
lessness of escape; that the town was alarmed, aad 
that the government of the prison would submit to 
nothing but unconditional surrender. He said that 
all those who would go quietly away should be for- 
given for this offence; but that, if every prisoner was 
killed in the contest, power enough would be obtained 
to enforce the regulations of the prison. They in- 
stantly replied that they expected that some would 
be killed, that death would be better than such im- 
prisonment, and with that look and tone which be- 
speaks an indomitable purpose, they declared that not 
a man should leave the hall alive, till the flogging was 
remitted. At this period of the discussion, their evil 
passions seemed to be more inflamed, and one or two 
offered to destroy the officer, who still stood firmer, 
and with a more temperate pulse, than did his friends, 
who saw from above, but could not avert the danger 
that threatened him. 

Just at this moment, and in about fifteen minutes 
from the commencement of the tumult, the officer saw 
the feet of the marines, whose presence alone he re- 
lied on for succour, filing by the small upper lights. 
Without any apparent anxiety, he had repeatediy 
turned his attention to their approach, and now he 
knew that it was his only time to escape, before a con- 
flict for life became, as was expected, one of the most dark 
and dreadful in the world. He stepped slowly back- 
wards, still urging them to depart, before the officers 
were driven to use the last resort of fire-arms. When 
within three or four feet of the door, it was opened, and 
closed instantly again, as he sprang through, and was 
so unexpectedly restored to his friends. 

Major Wainwright was requested to order his men 
to fire down upon the convicts through the little win- 
dows, first with powder and then with ball, till they 
were willing to retreat ; but he tovk a wiser as well as 
a bolder course, relying upon the effect which firm de- 
termination would have upon men s0 critically situ- 
ated. He ordered the door to be again opened, and 
marched in at the head of twenty or thirty men, who 
filed through the passage, and formed at the end of 
the hall opposite to the criminals at the other. He 
stated that he was empowered to quell the rebel- 
lion, that he wished to avoid shedding blood, but that 
he should not quit that hail alive till every convict had 
returned to his duty. They seemed balancing the 
strength of the two parties, and replied that some of 
them were ready to die, and only waited for an attack 
to see who was most powerful, swearing that they 
would fight to the last, unless the flogging was remit- 
ted, for they would not submit toany such punishment 
in the prison. Major Wainwright ordered his marines 
to load their pieces, and, that they might not be sus- 
pected of trifling, each man was made to hold up to 
view the bullet which he afterwards put in his gun. 
This only caused a growl of determination, and no 
one blenched or seemed disposed to shrink from the 
foremost exposure. They knew that their number 
would enable them to bear down and destroy the 
handful of marines after the first discharge, and be- 
fore their pieces could be reloaded. Again they were 
ordered to retire; but they answered with more fe- 

rocity than ever. The marines were ordered to take 
their aim so as to be sure to kill as many as possible 


Still desirous to avoid such a tremendous slaughter 
as must have followed the discharge of a single gun, 
Major Wainwright advanced a step or two, and spoke 
even more firmly than before, urging them to depart. 
Again, and while looking directly into the muzzles of 
the guns, which had seen loaded with ball, they 
declared their intention “to fight it out.” This in- 


of | tepid officer then took out his watch, and told his 


men to hold their pieces aimed at the convicts, but 


not to fire till they had orders; then turning to the 


prisoners, he said, “ You must leave this h I 
you three minutes to decide—if at the end of that 
time a man remains, he shall be shot dead.” 

No situation of greater interest than this can be 
conceived. At one end of the hall a fearful multitude 
of the most desperate and powerful men in creati 
waiting for the assault—at the other, a little band 
disciplined men, waiting with arms presented, and 
ready, upon the least motion or sign, to begin the 
carnage—and their tall and imposing commander, 
holding up his watch to count the lapse of three mi- 
nutes, given as the reprieve to the lives of numbers. 
No poet or painter can conceive of a spectacle of more 
dark and terrible sublimity—no human heart can con- 
ceive a situation of more appalling suspense. 

For two minutes not a person or a muscle was 
moved, not a sound was heard in the unwonted still. 
ness of the prison, except the laboured breathings of 
the infuriated wretches, as they began to pant, be- 
tween fear and revenge. At the expiration of two mi- 
nutes, during which they had faced. the ministers of 
death with unblenching eyes, two or three of thore 
in the rear, and nearest to the farther entrance, went 
slowly out ; a few more followed the example, drop- 
ping out quietly and deliberately ; and before half of 
the last minute had gone, every man was struck by 
the panic, and crowded for an exit; and the hall was 
cleared as if by magic. Thus the steady firmness of 
moral force, and the strong effect of determination,. 
acting deliberately, awed the most savage men, and 
suppressed a scene of carnage, which would have in- 
stantly followed the Jeast precipitancy or exertion of 
physical force.—Buckingham. 


THE HAWKIT STIRK, 
A FORFARSHIRE TRADITION. 
Iw the churchyard of Cortachy, in the county of For- 
far, dated 1732, there is a stone tablet on which the 
following lines are inscribed :— 
“ Here lies James Winter, who died in Peathaugh, 

Who fought most valiantiy at Water of Saugn, 

Along with Ladnhendry, who did command the day; 

They vanquished the enemy, and made them run away.” 
Although, from the date of this tombstone and other 
accounts, it may be inferred that the battle of Saugh 
did not take place at any very remote period, yet 
traditions, which alone, we believe, record the event, 
are rather vague in regard to the date and other im. 
portant particulars of the transaction, as well as.of the 
individuals who were engaged in it—“ lang syne” 
being the most precise era which these verbal com- 
munications attach to it. 

It appears, however, that the James Winter and 
Ladnhendry alluded to in the inscription, were na- 
tives of the braes of Angus, and that, being jointly 
and severally interested in the grazing business, they 
had occasionally been companions in tura-outs to pro- 
tect the cattle of the district from the lawless inroads 
of those marauders, so troublesome in their day and 
generation, entitled the Caterans. The occasion which 
called into action the superlatively valiant fighting 
referred to in the above epitaph, was one on which 
the Hawkit Stirk, of dreaded memory, a noted leader 
of these freebooters, had made a descent on the neigh- 
bouring glens with a powerful force, and carried off a 
considerable number of black cattle. The real name 
of this bandit chief was Macgregor. He is said to 
have stood in a near degree of relationship to the 
celebrated Rob Roy; and, on account of his illus- 
trious kinsman, we hope to be pardoned for making 
a short digression from the story in hand, to give 
an account of the origin of his nickname :—One even- 
ing, after the inmates of the farm-house of Moor 
Pearsie, near Cortachy, had retired to rest, the gude- 
wife was aroused frum her slumbers by certain strange 
sounds that issued from some unknown object in her 
near neighbourhood. She awakened her spouse, and 
attracting his attention to the circumstance, insisted 
on his getting out of bed to ascertain the cause; but 
he, feeling no inclination to be disturbed, persisted in 
keeping his position, alleging that the sounds which 
caused his wife’s inquietude were merely the croon- 
ings of the hawkit stirk, a domesticated animal that had 
a custom of prowling about the barnyard over night. 
Notwithstanding this interpretation, the gudewife- 
persisted in her entreaties, and her drowsy husband 
at length gave way tothem. On gving out, to his. 
surprise, instead of encountering his familiar friend 
the stirk, as he had anticipated, he found a male in- 
fant, apparently not many days old, comfortably wrapt 
up, lying at his door. The particular circumstanees 
under which the little innocent had been abanduned 
by his natural protectors, are not now known; but 
when the unsettled life, which, by proscription and 
other causes, all who bore the name of Macgregor 
were compelled to live about this period, is taken into 
account, it requires no great stretch of fancy to con- 
ceive his parents necessitated to abandon so helpless a 
charge. Be this, however, as it may, the infant was 
taken in by the good folks of Moor Pearsie, and che- 
rished as one of their own family; and, in justice to 
his relatives, we must add, that it is generally be- 
lieved their fostering care was not allowed to go un- 
rewarded. In consequence of his cries being mistaken 
for the croonings of the hawkit stirk, the boy was fa- 
miliarly called by that name; and circumstances ren- 
dering it to conceal his lineage, it was mot 


deemed advisable to supplant it by his. real one. When 


| —their guns were presented—but not a prisoner 
stirred, except to grasp more firmly his weapon. 
| 

_ .@ The above article is chiefly condensed from a memoir of Ley- 
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set out in pursuit of the common enemy. 
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he had reached man’s estate, he is represented to have 

uncommonly tall, well formed, and athletic, and 
to have had a countenance of a very interesting cha- 
racter, with blue eyes, and bright yellow hair, which 
he wore in flowing locks, that descended gracefully 
over his broad shoulders. Of the precise time when 
he attached himself to the Caterans, we are not in- 
formed ; but it is quite notorious, that, for a long 
series of years, he had rendered himself famous all 
over the country as one of their chiefs. 

The adventure wherein James Winter and Ladn- 
thendry signalised themselves, happened some time 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, a period 
of our history when the frequent incursions of the 
Caterans kept the pastoral portion of the people within 
their range in a state of continual anxiety and alarm 
respecting the safety of their herds; se much so, in- 


. deed, that almost every male of the population in the 


infested districts, capable of wielding a dirk or draw- 
ing a trigger, was trained to arms, and, in case of 
surprise, had his defensive appointments always in 
readi to be adopted on a t's warning; and 
when the plunderers appeared, the district was ap- 
prised of their presence, either by means of the fiery 
cross, or by a regularly organised system of halloving, 
which extended from height to height, and was often 
resorted to in assembling the glensmen, who, when 
mstances warranted such a procedure, promptly 
Before 
proceeding on these enterprises, however, to quash all 
murmuring in regard to precedence, it was customary 
to choose a leader by ballot; and on the occasion in 
uestion, the lot fell upon a young man named James 
acintosh, otherwise Ladnhendry, who, at the head 
of a select body of well-armed and active followers, 
traced “the spoil-encumbered foe” tothe top of Glen 
Esk, and came up with them in a recess of the moun- 
tains, on the margin of a small river called Water of 
Saugh, some dozen miles north by east of Cortachy. 
Thus overtaken, the Hawkit Stirk, having oui 
Scanned the force of his pursuers, promptly resolved 
on giving them battle, rather than yield up the booty 
which, with much toil, he had thus far transported 
over the mountains. He accordingly drew up his 
companions on a small eminence, and coolly awaited 
the attack. The numbers of either party we have 
not been able to learn correctly, but by all accounts 
they did not much exceed twenty a-side. On coming 
to close quarters, the Hawkit Stirk desired to be 
shown the leader of the party who had come against 
him, for the purpose of having a bout with him, when 
Ladnhendry, who was but a stripling, modestly sig- 
nified that he had the honour of holding that situa- 
tion in the place of a better. The very idea of a mere 
boy opposing him in single combat, aroused at once 
contempt and derision of the gigantic chieftain, 
who, like the Philistine of old, began to descant ironi- 
cally on the absurd temerity which had induced so 
pretty a youth to expose himself to that fate which, 
as his opponent, inevitably awaited him. Nothing 
daunted, however, by such rhodomontade, the brave 
youth unsheathed his broadsword, and commenced 
the attack with a spirit and intrepidity betitting the 
occasion. ‘The example thus set them by their leader 
was speedily followed by the glensmen, who now 
closed sword in hand upon the mountaineers, and a 
desperate conflict ensued, during the early part of 
which the Goliah of the freebooters, who, in addition 
to his great bodily strength, was also an uncommonly 
expert swordsman, to follow up his vaunting, and to 
show how little trouble he had in dealing with his 
antagonist, exhibited a variety of pranks with his 
weapon, totally out of keeping with the work on hand. 
For instance, besides dexterously parrying Ladn- 
hendry’s best-aimed thrusts, he amused himself by 
deliberately severing button after button from his 
clothes, expressing hopes the while that the fate of 
the day might not compel him to inflict farther injury. 
Such bouts, however, were by no means played by the 
other parties, who in more instances than one were 
hacking away with serious effect on more sensitive 
metal. Matters were thus proceeding, and nothing 
of a decisive character had yet taken place, when an 
incident occurred that gave a decided turn w the as- 
pect of affairs in general, and put a stop to the humour 
of the Hawkit Stirk. James Winter, who fought by 
the side of his captain, having just disposed of a 
sturdy Cateran, came behind the leader of the High- 
landers, and, with a back stroke of his sword, se- 
vered his hamstrings, and thereby not only ruffled 
his temper, but aiso reduced him to something like 
the predicament of the old squire in Chevy Chace, 
who, when his legs were cut off, fought upon his 
stumps. Those who may be disposed to question the 
honour of this blow, ought to bear in mind the cha- 
racter of the party on whom it was inflicted. On 
his stumps, however, the Grigarach did fight with 
great bravery, until, from loss of blood, he became an 
easy victim to the very stripling whom he had, so 
short a time before, held in derision. The fall of their 
chief and other untoward circumstances having dis. 
comfited the cattle.stealers, those of them whv had 
preserved their houghs entire retreated wo the moun- 
tains, and left the gleusmen masters of the field. It 
is said that six of the Caterans were left dead on the 
spot, whilst on the side of the victors not a single life 
was 


lost. 

Ladnhendry now took of the cattle, and 
having cut off the head of the Hawkit Stirk, he bore 
+ away this bloody memorial, as well as his 


broadsword, as trophies of victory; and as they 
wended homeward, exulting over their good fortune, 
Ladnhendry and James Winter bound themselves 
mutually by oath, that whichsoever of the two sur- 
vived his comrade, should not only walk bareheaded 
before his funeral, but also bring along with him an 
accompaniment of Highland bagpipers, to play mar- 
tial airs in honour of the deceased. The terms of 
this singular contract were religiously fulfilled by 
Ladnhendry, who was the survivor. He likewise 
caused the stone to be erected which commemorates 
the victory. 


STANZAS 
By a Lady in Lerwick, in Shetland. 

As the tender flower opens its leaves to the sun, 

So, the young heart expands in affection’s bright ray ; 
And all its deep treasures of love may be won, 

Which, until that heart's broken, can know no decay : 
*Neath cold withering glances, the young heart will shrink, 

As the flower is shut up when the warm sun has fled ; 
Each cold look and word we feel severing some link 

Which was twin’d round the heart, and nought left in 

their stead. 

As ripe fruit and fair flowers are produced by the light 

And the heat of the warm sun’s meridian glow, 
Thus—the heart’s latent energies spring to their height, 

When nurs'd in the beams which affection bestow : 
As the fairest of fruit will decay in the blast— 

As the sweetest of flowerets will wither away— 
So, these energies weaken, their vigour is past, 

When clouds of unkindness have darken’d the day. 
As the waters of some sparkling streamlet will swell 

To the brink, so the heart’s tender gushings will rise ; 
How deep is the source of its fount, who shall tell— 

Though embosom’d in earth, it may spring to the skies! 
But if those affections are check’d in their flow, 

Like some lake's stagnant bosom, whose banks never 

bloom ; 

Soft pity in vain o’er its surface may blow, 

Like faint zephyrs, which stir not the deep-settled 

gloom. Cc. G. 


peared; and I now began, with accumulating horror 
of soul, to think that, after all, I might possibly enough 
be steering a wrong course. The dreadful idea ga- 
thered strength every moment ; yet, what could I do? 
To have rested on my oars and waited for brightening 
weather, would have been intolerable ; to have altered 
my course, worse than useless. I had no compass ; 
not the slightest notion of how far from the blessed 
land I might be; and, worst of all, te mist sur- 
rounded me on all sides. No opening seemed in view. 
At five p. 1. there was still no signofland. Oh, what 
a priceless joy would it have been to have heard the 
town-clock strike ; nay, even to have heard the scream 
of a sea-bird telling that life was near. I had pro- 
vided for no contingency, and was now necessarily 
hungry and heartless. Visions of a lingering death 
by famine began already to arise on my disordered 
senses, and I cursed the folly which had tempted me 
to trust to the ocean on such a day of clouds and va- 
pour, as this, plainly enough I now thought, threat. 
ened to be at its commencement. And still the thoughts 
of death struck hardest on my heart, and rendered 
me weak and tremulous. To perish alone on the 
waste of waters; to have a grave among the rocks a 
thousand fathomsdown !—the thought is awfully start- 
ling to the man of strong mind, but to the green feel- 
ings of fifteen it comes in a shape stil] more appalling ; 
I shuddered as if I had heard my own death-song in 
the moan of the waves. I believe I might have been 
sailing at this very day a spectral boatman among 
the channels of the South Sea Islands, had not I, by 
great good fortune, caught a glimpse of the western 
clouds as they blushed in the farewell gleam of the 
sinking sun. In that direction lay the land, and at 
that time I was steering exactly contrary, and should 
not have noticed the glorious landmark, had not the 
sudden splendour thrown across the waters enforced 
my attention, I whirled my boat round, and once 
inore, with renewed hope and courage, tugged on man- 
tully, but with increased attention. 
The night fell speedily—a black starless night, ac- 


A BOAT ADVENTURE, 
By an Aberdeenshire Peasant. 

I HAVE all my lire been passionately fond of the 
Although a denizen of the Highland glens from my 
infancy upwards, I have, almost yearly, sacrificed a 
few of the longest summer days to the indulgence of a 
coast ramble; to the excitement of climbing the im- 
measurable crags, exploring the depths of the black 
coves, ur proving my powers of swimming amid the 
waves of some sunny bay. Frequently, also, although by 
no means a master of such arts, | have borrowed the 
boat belonging to an acquaintance, and solaced myseli 
with the novelty of an aquatic expedition. Of all 
thirst for the latter enjoyment I was at last completely 
cured, by an occurrence which I am about to relate. 

On a fine forenoon about the beginning of August, 
I put to sea, with the intention of fairly crossing the 
watery horizon—of having the satisfaction of seeing 
the far-off headlands sink away behind the waves. The 
day was hot and calm, without a breath of wind to fill 
a sail, but I knew nothing of the management of such 
matters had thecase been otherwise. After I had fairly 
left the shore, I discovered that the weather was by 
no means favourable to observation. Grey wreaths 
of mist were creeping with a sinister like motion 
among the low grounds of the interior country, and a 
slight haze was beginning to be visible far out on the 
sea; but those dreary accompaniments of a warm and 
moist morning would, I persuaded myself, entirely 
disappear as the day strengthened: so on and on I 
pulled ; but although the land indeed became somewhat 
more indistinct, | seemed, after an hour or two of se- 
vere labour, to be but a very little nearer my purpose 
than when [ firs: dipped my oars in the brine. I could 
still discern the white line of foam along the beach ; 
some one had told me that two hours’ sailing would 
take me quite over the horizon, and out of sight of the 
highest hill. Either my informant lied, or I was even 
a worse hand at the oars than I supposed.- My cha- 
grin at this was by no means abated on discovering that 
the mists which boiled in the far-off hollows were re- 
inforced by a squadron of dun clouds that came trail- 
ing their long ragged skirts over the distant hills. 
Their dense skirts at last stole across the sun, the 
mists boiled up higher, and, dropping my oars, I stood 
up and looked around ; there were few signs of tem- 
pest or foul weather I thought, yet the safest course 
was to turn towards the shore, which I accordingly 
did; but scarcely had I wheeled my little bark land- 
ward, when a light breeze swept past, casting around 
me the vapour of the ocean like a thick snow-shower. 
In one moment the land was invisible, and the fog 
coutinued to roll up astern, and close and thicker, un- 
til naught was discernivle except the waves that tum. 
bled around me. 

Never, not even at the quenching of a fire, had I 
laboured with such eager perseverance as | now did. 
I was beyond measure terrified, and yet it might have 
been thought there was little cause of dread. What 
could be more simple than to row straight on to the 
very spot which | had Jeft in the morning ?—at all 
events, I thought it would certainly be impossibie to 
miss the land, and my greatest dread was of the wind 
strengthening, but happily it remained moderate. 1 
had hoped to have reached the shore in a much shorter 
space than I had required for rowing out, now that 
my energies were fully awakenrd; but after three 


hours of unin wil, neither land nor rock ap- 


companied by drizzling rain. Hours passed heavily 
away, and brought no rest for the lonely pilgrim of the 
waters. I began to dread the probability of havin 
again varied from my course; or what if, after all, 
the clouds of evening might have been treacherous 
guides! Again frightful thoughts began to oppress 
me; the wind seemed to have a boding wail; the 
ceaseless voice of the waves seemed tuned to a song of 
death. But while the scalding tears of despair were 
gathering into mine eyes, came with a thump ashore. 
1 started upright in my boat, and gazed eagerly 
through the gloom. The low-drifting rack rendered 
every object indistinet, but my quickened vision satis- 
tied me that the longed-for land was there ; a shore of 
precipices, indeed, but what of that ?—nothing was so 
dreadful as the wide barren sea. I wore my boat can- 
tiously along by the bases of the black crags, and at 
Jength ran into a small creek, where I found it possi- 
ble to land. 

I had no means of mooring my little vessel, so I left 
it a prey to the waves, and, clambering up the rocks, 
overcame obstacles which day would haply have shown 
in a light too horribly discouraging for man to en- 
counter. At last I felt the soft grass under my feet, 
and the land-gale blew freely around me. A little 
farther on, and I heard the rustling of corn-fields, the 
harsh ery of the landrail, and what was still more 
grateful and amazing, the sound of tiddles, frequently 
drowned by bursts of boisterous jollity. 

‘The music and merriment led me toa large barn on 
the outskirts of a group of houses. It was past mid- 
night; but the revellers within seemed only to have 
newly reached the pitch of their exultation. The doors 
were wide open, and figures glanced about within in 
restless succession. I knocked, and a crowd came forth 
and pulled me into the middle of the barn, where they 
good-humouredly turned me round and round, appa- 
rently in the hope of recognising some acquaintance 
in disguise. My tale was svon told, and my raging 
hunger speedily appeased by the refreshments put be- 
fore me by the good-humoured party, who were fishers, 
assembled to celebrate the union of a favourite youth 
and maiden of their own tribe. The name of their vil- 
lage is Port-Lethen ; it stands about seven miles south 
of Aberdeen, the town which I had left on the pre- 
ceding day. Never in my life have I met with an as- 
semblage of men and women so uniformly harmless 
in their mirth. The men drank immeasurably, but 
the whisky failed to injure their temper. They were 
all dressed with the most scrupulous neatuess, and 
the young women were, without exception, as ruddy 
and fresh as morning roses. I was dragged forward 
to dance, and when once fairly on the fluor, I speedil 
forgot the twils of the past day, and, with no sm 
honour to myself, assisted in the prolongation of the 
merriment until the broad sunlight forced us from 
the stage of noisy enjoyment. 
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